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CHAPTER VII.—[continvgp.] 

The young Spaniard carefully selected an open 
spot, and tossing his cap aside assumed his posi- 
tion and bade his antagonist “come on.” Don 
Pedro was taught in all the subtle art of the 
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bound by his oath 


sh to tell the 
The yo i 
*. young soldier was thoughtful, for he knew 







character, 
every soul of the rover’s command war F 


pig sacrifice his own. life to liberate his 
: iol He joined the S0vernor and reported 
Nvictions and what he had j 
0 Just heard ; 
the old soldier Was not to be danated, bis ie. 


Soran wa as vr declared that the buceca- 
, an at, t i ily ; 
and took Sccasion with hj a py peed. 




















































































loyance at the 
French school, and understood the theory of the of the rover. calm assurance 
sword vastly well; but the rover was not only a __“ You would have thus served 
good swordsman by study, but he had acquired into your hands ?” said pri ma, T fallen 
foarfal quickness and facility in a hundred hand- “Not in cold blood,” was the re I “th 
to-hand contests, where blood had flown like a could not do. I never injured a ae ; at J 
river, and where one’s life rested alone upon the | except in the heat of action,” in my life 
trusty sword and steady arm. ii] “A nice distinction,” said hi j 
It was a strange sight those two young men) | shrugeof the shoulders, » Captor, With a 
so widely different, so finely developed in m ~s “Tt may seem to be a nice point to such 
liness with keen and fatal weapons in their hand bes dhes Yours, but it is a very natural feelj ; 
thus sternly opposed to each other. The sin to us seamen,” ing 
ing sun just tinged their shining blades as th d “ Whom think you we are indebted to for lead 
crossed them, and in another moment the an ing US to your secret bay?” asked the é 
clang of steel awoke the forest echoes. , i officer, who had just been talki ae 
n 
breath of the combatants came quick and = ‘RGARET/RUGGINGHE GUARD. ae i who now walked to rd wae 
their passes were adroitly parried by each otlt, ‘Whom ? I know not It w: 
until both grew warmer and warmer in the . was in store for him, found himself now sitting | (APTER +. body of men — people 2” “4 Not any of our 
test, and with a sudden stroke, irresistible ints face to face with the rover, in his own cabin. | | ; e secret rendezvous of the “No. It was a » 
buccaneers, Astonished at his hia’ ig woman, 
Power and lightning-like rapidity of motionhe He had been treated more like a guest than a shins hat n & ef i P29 £ Dernor declared shoe rit? forward- ‘A woman !”” 
rover again disarmed the Spanish soldier, m em thus far. He pratched the abstracted © Mucn corsternl=ted A" 4, gor- = " at and a we ared that she should have “ Yes.” 
picking up his weapon broke it acsess his ir and-manner of his -eaptor with updisenised 5 oe] ry, toy? a tS re Stout band of volunteers was “ Whom 7” 
as easily as though is had been a lath of pi). | interest, striving in vain to fathom his character. | pSeont ages iret in searclfet The | 1 $%p. %q, ror OF Bape ett th Fovers, and |“ 8he who wus once your prtecnce,” 
i i hawt ! ere scou . | Po aba: “ r. 
With a burning cheek, Don Pedra bo At last breaking in upon the rover’s reserve, he bens . pe ‘os tiene atin lection hy, ly surmised that he was Sn . }Plertas 
head in token pf submission to his an said : | Snell tae aeeauiag by hi PRs The govern, ® Prisoner. “Ty it Maser - j 
Superior skill, while he bit his lip with vegioy | “Captain, I am puzzled to gen gag tly ean coterece, este Eipiere, | yet every inch wm fh0Ugh advanced in years, was | himself ih Of his conn? "OYE, rather of 
bi i see — iqrest. , : ‘ > 5 ” ’ mpanion, «+ 
<Fon ment orem” pgp | Qobrsr ik bce ce ng | Se Sh gn he eg" snd a so | ae ae te om, 
1OU are swordsman,” rep . ‘pita s s loss, | hi *e suitable arran ement fi He had 
Pedro ; “and there is an old proverb thaSatn | court martial to back your authority. Sacistant, ont ee f are ge attack, h.. was no feeble ve Clarit, peer tases drawn towards 
: ; ” « i i f mutual in- | knowing that it argued the n an / contend against. He é enemy to #, and he could not yp; 
is good to his own! j My contract with them is one of mutual Silene We. stioned his daughter | pression Of interest tn. hs misinterpret her ex 
“We will not stop to bandy complints!” | terest, all share and fare alike; they know that enemy; H fte 'Y as to the exact sittin of th her banat St in himself. Had he not seen 
i : i ity li b- Clarita had arisen from her n | craft, and then made oF the rover’s | ber beautiful cousin—Clarita 
replied the rover; “this is the path wa@reto | in a community like ours there must be one a 5 oA 3 arrangemen.,, to che star of might have becom 
: ” did when she found Christina ep; | ina Strictly mili ottaak: hie rf his destiny, and h : 
follow—precede me.” } solute power—that is my strength. ae P f those ever- n- By m tary manner, in fromet and rear. | betrayed him i she it was who had 
Don Pedro stepped into a beaten p@ which “And suppose there should be a mutiny ? it gag eh a . veh ee | es id a chance, the governor Catime y more. © sighed: deeply, but said no 
the rover indicated, and proceeding a fr steps “The thing has occurred, and I made it the | light nig! es et onati. F puies ee 5 ve exactly the right time for hits pyr That night the 
in advance of his captor, he passed thigh the | occasion of suc that it will never as to je Thad it ne bene a mus of her crew having been seme | and dreary prison ee lay in the cold, damp 
dense undergrowth of the Isthmus fest. A. ae Senne Sts <ome a = that he had never met Ch: e@ | on board dors ‘on, leaving but a dozen han chan one ghastl o: on is, smarting in more 
walk of a quarter of an hour brought, toan “You quelled it then yourself ? : ‘ ent I first saw him, there @4Il | had their ice eir commander, The Spaniards almost immediare ound, and with the threat of 
open marsh over which a narrow-pathway led, Pisiedese ngage aapreanye ame - ne oro and I felt that my deft. | schooner at fer di sepia and attacking the sa 88 Promised + oe Bing in his 
res 33 hos ‘ ee H articles | ’ sf erent points carri dh © governor in h ' 
AKL fe impassable from | flashing sternly. “ When they sign the : linked with his. She too, By s 8 desperat Tried her after | ful and bitter hat the vengo. 
i ion, they place their lives in my |/ linked wi b a F perate encounter ; during which, th ; red he bore to his ene 
its treacherous character. of our confederation, they : veloved in turn! She shall new | sword alone dr 5 » the rover’s | over was acquainted w; my. The 
As the captive entered upon this opensavannah, | hands ; if they are obedient, we are good friends, L kill her, twice have I até | | of their n be ge life blood of half a score | he had led a life of — an sotte of hardships 
. i in th if they mutiny, they know that the first symptom ?annot ki ’ : | umber. Nearly sixty well armed of continued exposure fr 
| his eyes at once detected beyond its margin the q ie ares rig vain, my arm refuses to strike 4) were too many h ed men , had looked q om boy 
' little bay we have described, and saw floating in | is the signal for their death ! % , ho whens Yeould an aniny| Hirsch eae , Owever, for the handful of bue- | year, and he mas eath in the face for many a k 
. ’ x A t of him—he ” , and the rover c * Not one ¢. 
‘\, all her mysterious beauty and treacherous sil- _The rover had stated in yah the true secret 0 bak sha Toon en ieee | vices Media sexe was at last compelled to | thus helpless and in *% ° tremble even when a 
i h er over the crew. By his powerful will, prisoner, the hands of } rd 
ee Se eS ee, eae ae Seas |G pee idan bride for him, it shall be the gal Searcely w, enemy. The h herder 
i sts, dimly out- | daring courage and strict integrity of purpose, bride to Jy was the victory won, howey. ours passed heayi howey. ¥% 
tracery of ropes and tapering masts, dimly ou! 2 - : Thus at once all her fondne t° Perez cong ted i Ing’ ; er, and | the only sound of life w J» Aowever, rk 
lined against the evening sky, while the spotless | he commanded the respect and won the love 0 and her bosom was flooded by ®° “Side to the teh sasins from his Schooner’s | the steps of the i: ri h reached him being om 
z i 2 ’ i ith interes) an ; neighboring w, : : sentinel bef; 7 
surface upon which she floated seemed more pg ie Boda Beceem ight Saierget of revenge. She walked though®lyng hag been left on oo ae en ipsa d his prison fore the entrance of i 
like glass than water. : 2 . es x forth for a while, and passing i€°¥nmoor her ang bri et Flag to “A cold night and Kg ’ 
Both stopped for s moment in silence, and cabin ; books = patch, a ep sateptien 10m, tobh ip a oar the tics becca, = round under the guns Ponce,” aj >, “ihe cae a watch you have, bed 
gazed upon the beautiful picture of nautical grace rich couches an : heavy cannon, | ao Gaeth ts meeivadill ce Oia lnllacsinsioatans rprised and slaughter longed to the pov ermOis Bs “rgaretta, who be- and 
before them; the young Spaniard with undis- | proximity to each other. : ber threw #UPO! Y by the returning boat’s “Cold b r’s family. 
maearn ; yer with a sort of tender “You seem to make a citadel of the cabj, | turning to her chamber thre cals of the buccaneers, These darin Bagg 8 2 ShOW drift, “answered the i like 
guised curiosity, the rover wit as ‘ Ay Pt ns against internal fs | couch to gain a few hours of a ” by the dead bodies and h ig men, Bere, take & drink fro : sentinel]. 
interest and professional pride. There was not and cou arn hese guns nga sear tret am Fy contender te other tokens, that unued the woman “ in’ m my bottle,” con- bout 
a sound heard on board the vessel, every rope | if earn me ve which they are platd | With the first rays of the b& ™out fighting like a tj hoc “me fom Powered | will wirm your blood mm the Fight ant, ond 
ey igns i “Tt is the purpose for whic - ger for : 2 
and block was in its place, but no signs of life there,” was the vty. “Evil is often avertedby | female figure closely wrapped r ’ f° governor seeing the finding : [see xx 
were observalule about her. F a ey d for!” / | ed by a gaunt bloodhound, m& ¥®Y ‘ontent to hasten ho here ME ENGRaving.] 
“Tt is our floating home,” said the rover, at me np etch | she walle ci the fore (ouaraacan sim ind Don Pedro snp temas with his pris. “Thank ye, bitin ibaa poms 
Se OE NE Te Sere De aa ‘Sane hom this apartment ;’Rnd | the forest hard by. She —, HS roma — ti a: allowance and hantne i cas pond 
i z | : i t ttle. ck t 
manent: ea d Don Pedro, | as the rover spoke, he pointed to a traploor | attract attention, and easily e§ pile tables are now tuned, signor captain ” st wat ’ riting 
“And my prison?’ suggeste 0! » cieaca tans of the sleepy sentinel on this ‘ ny pen Pedro, walking by the ~ Br hom have you inside there seas wat 
i i . ty ‘OV; n i EA - 
— bealy gen Wes the rover’s reply Don Pedro saw the completeness of the @wer | she was soon lost to — pie wan Pepe their steps through ‘tie ‘Gad "ee amenet 'gnorance and indifference. & pre- 
“For a while, yes,” w: , : F ick undergrowth. the fe z, the rover! ‘ . 
by the ruling mind of the schoner, | and thick underg ort at Panama. er! a@ great pri 4. its 
As he answered thus, the two proceeded to the | compassed by 4 | reach distance from the before |.) Margaretta, and a | Prmoner, good 
aaa eae 1 r wondered at the career ¢ suc- | reached some dis {Yer bowed careless} b ? * brave one, ten of Jotun 
pee cet ~ — and = ep ereeed yo which bad crowned her efforts aga#st the | paused—having walked for bey ket Sok Y by way of assent, oe to-day by his hand 1" Or Our fellows re 
the still bay, when the rover placed @ silv Oa . d | she began particularly to wath tound. : S » he’s a terriby ee @id ap- 
to his lips, and with a single clear note awoke the | Spanish pal “es a - paresis Aho aahicat iesl dbiesaee’ the seenpotsteps, on Ming 4 aera vine,” added | said the puree; “J nee — weapon,” ‘ated 
ee a ee eee aged met 7 veri paar | after running around and doublupon eet compliment t Serer Pee | ship in the oun” Bice. = 
s na red above the deep bul- | ly recognized in the navy ofh ; q ; : ;on a dir iP } Dut the governor is a “Ah J 
— phigh estan dire and pares off | and spite of the lawless character of thi rover, | a score of times, = et one 8 govern dier. se . that were worth Boing a long WARY to see,” 
Meg ee answer disappeared while almost | he was forced to respect him. gee, Set by Se ae ed not Spologize.Bignor. I am apc. callin fuard, with the natural interest of his aoe 
set. Ged fine 4 RAMEE We a couple of “If you should be taken by any chatce upon oe ea orang oa noe plof4gh treatment and every extreme “ Pl ie bus veg- 
1 ately q sas. know yoar fate ?” e remarkable ins A $ Was a fearful sigh sding in 
’s pulled to the shore. the high seas, of course you ; dledhim f Pianos wht for a wom 
Maes co tonto: ik sh os | nen ead Rt” Cnt Don ate, ig | le nat Moma re 
= oe S “ shall not be taken.” iscover ae ag?t generous grompti “ rink from the bottle. , 
rover’s side, and was soon on board the Scarlet 8 om ee not what casualty may one day | the scent over the path he tod it ord ighe baad om “nat oon - - wager my silver belt are were hidd wet ine 
Flag. 3 both the dog and his mistress ; m y. ‘ ‘ 8 | ail the while behind inten * 
ee (ateg Ip eee : etly ™ You, tht you wil) some water-but on | superio 
, enrormaapad - raha sr nba a ne but I have always the key te the maga- | bay where the rover’s vesel od paneer itenced 1 executed.” Pe almost — decks continued the cililier, " — tthdown's 
ee = ioe sa pt th ine!’’ replied the rover, significantly. anchor. Clarita gazed with im) ling aw@™it nf Sowever, to doubt antering tone, while an easy smile cr = belies. 
surprised to see with what profound respect the he P wien the sight, and as she retired, geay calling d i8tid 2 Sver catm) uve that | features from the soothing inf an ie sept 
sais Sala shis ¢ and officers, as “You would fire it? : spot, an 2 » Calmily. “) gb niluence of the jj we iach 
md ves pagent estan of discipline “ Rather than to strike to Spanish men-of-war, | the hound, pac ters > ont pare pis 3 seatees: leeieaas lien 1” asl oe nea 4 pg ge 
hades J = 4 Y” carefully concealed pai ?” as cabin door, but tak 
oe Seer See ape matt gg eens A not suppress a shudder at | the bay. To be quite sure, 0 erg | 4 { the rover ith Ponee, it is 800d liquor.” — owallow 4 wih your 
serine tf buccaneers, | ; at 7 ; » Wi “ oo 
amet “es an, yet a PE speewins | the thought of a desperation that would place a | trees with i blade, _ fr, es Pretend orb Pe ‘3 . and potent, too,” std dn . p: = as 
which to the civi “ : : *s self | thither minutely in her memory r, “there ; ; ing his lips after guard — 
= ° d | match to the magazine, and destroy one’s se 3 : d eas&> land of m : ps 8 long and hear: wt wine for 
was synonymous with that of cut-throats an pore pela together, ratherthan to yield | Thus prepared she hurried -_* wl tO-MOTTO™ nition mo fally of the liquor Y draught sorhege a 
prea. vhich | under any circumstances. | informed her father that she WS ® ‘or you,” adc, one of aoe These are wild times,” ; #1 to be ent 
Don Pedro, anxious to know the fate which | un ? r of whom is |“ and haman life is lighely sontinued the nurse, empty, wae 
Y held in value.”’ 2A vabjert for 
exatifo) as the 
= — an A 
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“Stirring times,” said the soldier, gaping. 













tarrying long here.” 

“Damp as a swamp,” yawned the soldier. 
“Take another swallow to keep off fever, 
Ponce.” 

“ Thank ye, a light one, good Margaretta, lest 
I get too much, and on duty, too, you know.” 
“As you will,” said the nurse, handing the 
bottle once more. 

“By my honor, it’s royal liquor, good Mar- 
garetta,” said the guard, permitting his lips to 
adhere long to the mouth of the bottle, and re- 
turning it reluctantly. 

“The best of his excellency’s stock, I assure 


ou.” 
“« [~I—Margaretta, I never noticed it before, 


















and let me kiss you.” , 

“, nonsense, Ponce, don’t speak so loud ; 

some one will hear you, keep quiet, I tell you.” 
« Quiet, O, yes, very quiet, I must keep quiet,” 
* gaped out the guard. 

“ You look tired,” continued the nurse, after 
a moment’s pause. “ Sit down, Ponce, sit down 
and rest yourself.” 

The soldier obeyed with winking eyelids, and 
leaning his head against the wall, soon gave un- 
mistakable evidence of the soundness of his 
slumbers, by loud and sonorous breathing. His 
drink had been drugged, and in a few moments 
more, the nurse with a lantern had entered the 
rover’s cell, and with proper materials was 
bathing his wounds and bandaging them with a 
skill that showed it was no novelty to her. 

While thus engaged, the rover chatted good- 
hamoredly with the woman, but could gather no 
information from her as to who had sent her 
thus to comfort him. He saw at once through 
the stratagem by which the nurse had gained 


ness. Suddenly while Margaretta was busy in 
dressing the wounds of the rover, she uttered a 
half-stifled ery of amazement, trembled like an 
aspen-leaf, and stood looking into his face in 
dumb amazement as though bereft of conscious- 
ness! Approaching footsteps aroused her, and 
hastily finishing the last bandage, she hurried 
from the prisoner’s side, and locking the door 
stole to her own apartment in the fort. 

At this midnight hour, Clarita walked her 
room alone and in an agony of feeling. She 
had kept her word, had guided the soldiers to 
the secret bay, and had thus betrayed him who 


returned her safely to her father’s side. What a 
conflict was raging in her bosom! Now all 


she wrung her hands in exquisite pain and grief, 
and now half-laughed exultantly ! 
One would have thought that it was Christina, 


balms to the suffering prisoner, but it was not so ; 
while the gentle and more tender girl had wept 
herself to sleep, Clarita had sent her nurse to 
attend upon the wants of him whom she so hated 


buccaneer, who acted as spokesman. “ You | hand. 
come and kidnap our captain and then ask us 
what we want? Wee will tell you what we want, 
and what we will have too, in spite of all the 
guns and men to work them, which the Isthmus 





“ How cold it is down here, and damp, too; I | when a boat came half-way from the schooner ts | resum, Ralcctios on dhe onsale. 
declare, Ponce, one should be prepared before | the shore’ where it was met by another from the 
Spaniards. The Spanish messenger desired to 
know what the rover’s demanded. 


This was done, as we ha efor sect [ae aa ‘deat the door and | Various were the expressias and opinions of | 


| 


It Wamely midnight, when the prisoner still 
Dene hg a gentle knock upon the door of 
an immediately after it opened, and 

™inkod before him with a lamp in her 
she deposited upon a rude table, 
to his side bent down before she 

*ai, and witha key she held, unlocked 


par oft held him to a heavy stone in the 












“A pretty question to ask of us,” replied the 


and h 
spoke 
the ch 





- rm, Rison. 
can produce. We demand the unconditional : “haven, Ihave been able to accom- 
release of our commander, and tell yonder gray- plish hig,» she whispered, hastily, while 


but you are a jolly pretty woman—come here Captain Perez to the laws of our country.” 


admission, and laughed heartily over her adroit | 1, people of the settlement, as the firing had | girl to his be 


had spared her, respected her misfortune, and | }o+ween the governor and his messenger, to an- 


tears, now all bitterness and cold sternness, NOW | 114 fort opened its fire on the rover’s boat now in 


who, like the good Samaritan had sent healing | poq, upon the returning boat of the Spaniards, 


headed old Spaniard, that if one hair of Captain 

































Perez hey, of her hands within his own. 


Perez’s head be but harmed, we will fire every “Ble ib chance, which brings theo to 
tenement within a league of the fort.” me.” \ 
“But I am bidden to offer youa large sum of “O, pa 









ra moment, fly, fly ! the way 

every moment is precious.” 

. arranged this, and how ?” 
“Enough, enough, fellow,” replied the buc- cay, I ely know, but has- 

caneer; “hasten back to your master before you ray whi, may : vei otiaeidita be 

provoke me to shoot you where you stand, and in | lay may di 1” 

spite of this useless trace.” ; “Tar rath I to stay and run all risks, if 
“The flag I bear will protect me,” said the | I ma; but see,» 


gold, so that you quietly withdraw and leave 





















messenger, pointing to the white scarf that floated “OI pray , you have no mercy to 

at the prow of his boat. hope >r here.” 

“We are slight respecters of a flag, signor,”” “Een you gomn me?” said the rover, 
replied the lieutenant. pleadigly. 
“T have authority,” continued the Spaniard, “ Ineed inde, said not 60.” 

“to give a princely sum.” “Buw is yot | your feeling, Christina?” 
“It is useless.” the rove ashi, triy, and with his very soul 
«*Twould enrich you for life.” in his _véce., 

“Look ye, there are few men on board that The hat at him for a single 


schooner who are not already rich in the stuff | moment,th@ae® her hands within his own 


you speak of, and your master has not gold 
enough to turn the poorest foremast hand into a 
traitor!” 

While this dialogue was going on, the two 
men stood up in the stern of either boat, while , 
the two crews kept themselves stationary by an | man, is all th 
occasional dip of the oars. In the meantime, 
Sr one moment, and then 
ceased, came forth in numbers to witness the sin- | said : 
gular interview, while those on board the schoon- “Dearest o 
er crowded the rigging with a like purpose, the | not so evil as yo 
whole scene presenting a most singular and | appear vilest ; 
picturesque aspect. the needle to d 

“We can make no treaty between us then?’ | purify and elev; 
asked the Spaniard. peace and joy for 

“None, save this, that if Captain Perez be at 
once returned to us safe and unharmed, we will ; 
retire; otherwise, I shall bombard the fort so which he buckled & 
long as there is one stone remaining upon | tols, led the way p 
another.” secret door in the re 

Some signal had evidently been agreed upon | the rover required 
her for a momer 
parting words, 


my hope of heaven, I am 
hink, even wherein I may 
ee, I will be as true as 
Thy dear love shall 
there may yet be 


re heard approaching, 
g the rover a sword 
p, and a brace of pis- 
eping sentinel toa 


nounce whether the truce was successful or other- 
wise, for no sooner had the boats separated, than 


an exposed position. This act of treachery was 
instantly responded to by those on board the 
schooner, who bringing all four of their guns to 


absolutely riddled it with shot; and out of the 
seven persons it contained, not one reached the 
shore alive. The rover’s boat, on the contrary, 
escaped unharmed, and its inmates were soon on holding ground fo 


ifort. She knew that 
aid. He bent over 
pered a few tender 


he night, as we 
fee) vkness, out he 
storm raged with dest fa y, was even 


found necessary tO # ont fh Aedashen, as 


the crowd asthey gazed after he fairy-like craft, 
which seemed to bear a charmd life. 

“T could have told the gov¢nor,” suggested 
a rough, old soldier, “that th commander of 
yonder craft was not to be cofned by chains 
and stone walls; he sails witha roving com- 
mission from Satan himself, at ke is always 
true to his friends!” } 

“J fired two shots at him, in ty fight, up at 
the secret cove,” said another; * but bullets 

flatted out on his skin like that of rocodile !” 

“Yes, and a sword thrust was Aqere scratch 
to him. I tried my steel at his thra, and have 

got this wounded arm for my pay,” 4d another, 
looking down at a mangled limb in tndage. 

“ Did any of ye ever see a more tie sea-craft 
than that same Scarlet Flag?” ask\ an old 
boatman and fisherman, who had stoo@ silence 
regarding the distant schooner. “Tiare not 
who sails her, she’s a craft fit for a kin\and is 
handled as easy as a row-boat alonghore.” 
The old sailor was eloquent in his adiyation, 
and branched off with a yarn about her ghting 
one of the queen’s gallcons some time bere. 

“She’s in no hurry to get away, Wi only 
her mainsail and jib set,” said one of § ob- 
servant ones on the shore. 

“Ay, and I warrant me her captain is ting 
his breakfast in the cabin, with all the comft of 
a commodore,” said the old sailor. 

“If there were but a good man-of-war no at 
hand, wouldn’t yonder bird get its wings {p- 
ped?” suggested a third. 

“Lord bless you, no,” said the old saik; 
“the guns are not cast that can harm ty 
schooner; she could run away from a ship} 
war, as easily as a rice bird from a parrot.” 

The Scarlet Flag in, the meantime glid« 


those onshore. There were other eyes watchi 


her fairy-like disappearance, fair eyes—yes f 
of tender interest, and eyes full of revengeful 


such personal risk to herself. 


fair cheek that rested so sadly in her hand. 








calmly seaward, all unheeding the observation ; 


Clarita was still regarding the distant sail ftom hall with three discharges of his four cannons. 

her window, bitterness rankling in her heart, The Spaniard, though doing fijs best, saw that 
while Christina from her window sent forth ten-the activity of the rover was too muchor his: 
der prayers for the safety of that daring ad heavier craft, and that he must resort to strata- 
gallant one, whom she had lately liberatedat gem if :< hoped to capture him. The rover had 


There was no longer any secret between Ch- |js purpose atthe mast-bead. ‘The Scarlet Flag 
rita and herself as to the rover. She had boldly 
acknowledged her love,.as we have seen wha 
pressed by her cousin, who charged the faet upa 
her. She now felt a sétise of terrible lonelines 
as she saw the disappearing sail afar off, nov 
but a little larger to the eye than a distant sea 
fowl; and a bright, pearly tear stole down het 


O, man! there must be something of good,) clg quarters, and the schooner was now under 
something of heaven, left in your nature still, heainsail and jib steering alongside of the 
however perverted, however erring you may be,| Spjiard, or rather towards her bows, 80 a8 to 


that can command a tear from such sweet inno-| thry her grapnels into the fore chains of the 
ceiice, such loveliness of form and soul; and thus | shijand thus hold on for boarding. 


it has been said beautifully and truly, that there 
is no heart so blackened, but that there is still 
upon its surface the half-effaced image of God! 





voice, yet in a tone that could be heard in every 
part of the vessel; “yonder is a Spaniard, 
armed I doubt not to the teeth, and if I am not 
mistaken, she has come from Cadiz especially in 
search of the Scarlet Flag ; she has no rich goods 
beneath her decks, no silver and gold in her 
cabin ; ball and powder are all we can take from 
her, unless it be a few guns and weapons for 
our arm chest. There is little to be gained, 
then, in fighting her but hard blows. It is 
enough for me that she is a Spaniard, but I will 
not lead you into danger needlessly, or rather 
without informing you of the risk. Now, men, 
shall I put the schooner about and show her our 
wake, or shall we fight her?” 

“Fight, fight the Spaniard!” cried they all, 
to a man. 

“Enough, you have decided, now to your 
duty.” 

The two vessels approached each other like 
two gladiators about to engage in conflict. There 
was no necessity for exchanging signals—they 
knew each other at once. The Spaniard was 
only amazed to see that the buccaneers dared to 
meet him thus boldly, in place of giving him the 
trouble of a long chase. The ports of either 
craft were thrown open, the men stood at the guns 
and as the schooner came abeam of its big ad- 
versary, it seemed but a mere plaything. The 
Spaniard blazed away, without waiting for the 
schooner to get fairly in range, but the rover 
chose not to throw away his shot, and delivered 
them not until he was parallel with the Alicant, 
and near ezough for all four of his guns, which 
were brought to bear from the starboard side, te 
send their iron messengers into her hull. 

As the rover thus passed the Alicant he round- 
ed to in her wake, and delivered his four guns 
again as they came to bear one after another ina 
raking position, and rapidly reloading, came up 
on the larboard side of the Spaniard, and poured 
into the high wall of her hull four more shots, 
actually placing twelve cannon balls into her 


t run up that significant and only emblem of 


never set until he was determined upon close 
» and the Spaniard understood his 


he steady firing from both vessels had already 
e serious havoc among the combatants, and 
jgroans of the wounded and the oaths of the 
ejted seamen broke fiercely on the ears. We 
h@ said that the rover had sect the signal for 


orders were then issued, the significance 
f wich nautical men could at once understand. 
“ Sand by, one of you, to throw the grapnels, 
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THE LOST HEIR FC: 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF Lx 
BY MES. J. D. BALOW! 


Tre last mys of an October sun 
in fading beauty on vineyard, strear 
where slept the old town of Blois, 
of an extensive amphitheatre of hi! 
—the gloomy towers of St. Nichols 
in stately grandeur, high above its 
low red-tiled roote—while the I 
waters in the foregroand murmur 
as though they slept, running abo 
sands of their yellow bed. 

“Thank heaven, he has gore 
claimed Mary de Medici, as Arm: 
retired from her presence, to his 
Lacon, from which be was shortly « 
Avignon. 0 3% 

So long as Richelieu had been « 
her, Mary de Medici protected an 
aggrandizing him ; but when she say 

». powsr to which he had attained, she 
* treaty entered into, to save hor tro 
army of the Princo bf Conde (libore 
XIE. from the Bastile), wherein she | 
a carting!’s hat to the warlike bish:. 
His inflagnce over the fickle king r. 
sentient, and she determined on bi 
erous in her friendships, she woul’ 
ficed her best interests for those 
with her attachment, though none 
that her own imperioas disposition | 
large portion of the misfortunes the 
latter days in want and wretchedne 
Her goods eontiscated, her remitta 
her faithful attendants shut up in th 
unfortunate queen was glad to effe 
from the chateau of Compiegne, wi. 
fled after her last interview with Ric! . 
Low Countries, where she was kind! 
the Archduchess Isabella ; but the 
out between France and Spain, age 
to flee, a wanderer, with but indifferr 
to England, where she was kindly 
ber daughter Henrietta, wife of Cha: 
land. Amid all her wanderings, i: 
that the widow of Henry the Great 
panied by a stripling page, called 
slender, dark-eyed, beautiful boy. 
posed him the son of Gaston, Duke 
_the more, that Charles 1. promised | 
‘ hit, if he choose to remain in Ey 
parliament, with the redoubtable Ur 


head, compelled Mary to again flee, 
ber to the Parliament of Fr 
ed, queen took ref. 


, she wok up her residenes th: 
companion, the handsome boy, tho: 











































































as Her, wich might We would that the rover could see you now, |\nd ad be her grandson. He it b 
and loved by turns. She was awaiting now the | j,orq the schooner. Fearfully had the want of | otherwise have d cher tackl and been | gentle Christina ! | sang Or ieeiuhia? intl diel ow 
return of Margaretta, and at last, impatient at : = ge ‘ | Ashe rover said this, he sprang forward to » sought ow 

ae ae _— poo te i ta good faith on the part of the gove + dashed asho: Rs for At the time of which we write, from the south- | he of his craft, followed by a boarding bringing him to her 
4 ae y> ug! ae the flag of truce, been punishe > = Givik ith, Oe Abin “mare amr ie ia vm of Florida to the island of Tobago, off a score of men. ? . With the elector being lo N 
_ as and saw “ten aiialeg, Tenoeaty tom of the bay. Don Pedro bitig® oo , mmto he? ti qm, after what his frame and bonis Seauaie Pes ght ne beh vn | \*Stad by to cut the fastenings of that lar- tiny bey _ care an asbestos box, » 

* tha’s room > . : ‘ as tebe ntic Ocean into is]- ot : ; wou substantiate 
Just as sho had thrown herself at last, after long vexation, for this unfair stratagem - iad had endwjwithin the past twenty-four bard anchor !” cried the Spanish captain. ly the stripli 


and bound Caribbean Sea, and that was through 
what is now known as the Mona Passage, lying 
between Hayti and Porto Rico, Through this 
narrow channel, on the morning which we have 
have just described, steered the Alicant, a Span- 
ish war vessel, destined to touch at Panama, of 
course on the Caribbean side of the Isthmus. 
(And here it is proper to mention that either the 
northern or southern ‘side of the isthmus was 
sate Panama, and though the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean which curve 

h Margaretta had used ™ | the southern side of ; i ae ae 
= have described. KRowrem tha Ry” of Panama—in olden ; 

ack to her room, which that now designated as the Bay of Guatemala, 


Pousin, and which was only was also known as P: 
Clarita awoke, and with S ceee 


his protection—and then her care 
spirit departed te its rest, The you . 
grieving deeply for the loss of his 
accompanied her remains to France 
mugh pomp they were placed in > 
the side of Heae "TV. On that occ. 
saw the beaut Henrietta de }) 
daughter of the Duke of Montmoren 
of France, and then the wife of u 
Conde. She had been brought to 
court in her fifteenth year by per » 
@Aogouleme. She was at that tim 
by her father to the great Basso: 
Henry entreated him with tears t 
He at last consented, when the a, 


to him before the rover’s boat we bese hours. 
Incensed at the attempt to ribe them from 
their allegiance to the captaips ** Well a8 this last | tween +Otari 
_ | treacherous act of firing nD the boat, the rov- | gradual) subi 
ton for her, apm er Kaeo brew erage of | £7 20¥ eannonaded thy sore mor ercely than | cach inti 
the Seviour. ‘The nurse rose-and looked with a | oeiies, an yer eh? ign — wig Seer Nevsky 7 
strange expression into her young mistress’s face taggly cegal: es ee | eee 
To her questions, Margaretta returned the bri f. yond Nie. gotta SE: the Seneinaan ef sigh. when is dal 
est answers, and beg, d to be left to h He ‘ ~ | shat dowr+ upon the scene, and ended the strife | er’s rease fro 
tha nigh. . Still Bisa iertnted by jig piso at has» for a brief period, to the great satisfac- | compshed ala 
coo zi * tion of those in the fort, who were very evidently | quiet te sentini 
sie conduct, Clarita tetired to her sleepless getting much the worst of the fierce cannon- | the yevions r 


ading. Ashe stole 
As the sun shut down there came up one of | joqyt of that 


those sudden and deluging rain ‘storms, so fre- | acesible throt! 
guently occurring in this latitude, and intense 


A cople of seamen with hatchets in hand, 
spung}the spot where the pondbrous anehor 
w@ laski to the larboard bow ofthe Alicant, 
antat & moment: the grapnels were thrown 
froh théchooner and her bows were fast with 
her“orecitle some twenty feet directly below the 
heaty an@r referred to, the Spaniard cried : 

“Cut ay, cut away for your lives!” 

A dozetgtrokes freed the mass of iron, and 
downwardt plunged upon the forecastle of the . 
schooner, @ring throwjh her to the sea below, at \ 
the same tite killing outright one-half of that 

ore of bodlers, who a moment before respond- 
ed to heey of “boarders away.” The grap- 
nels were sevyéred, and as the Alicant forged 


he~«8 Of weeping, apon her couch. Clarita re- 
garded her for a moment with a bitter smile, 


all friendly intereyurse be- 
and then hurried forward. sh 


cousin Christiya had 
8 if by common onsent; 
erstanding the feelings of 
had secretly watehed for 
uld obtain an opportunity 
Bin slept, to effect therov- 
onfinement. This sht ac- 
opting the same mean: to 











CHAPTER IX. 


: The Alicant was a new vessel, of light d : ‘ | 
ee. 2 wena Banc i ' ¥ , of light draft of | ahead und ; in his his own nephew, 
ei Me a darkness shrouded every object, occasional vivid a es = Ke ihe tat da ee ee and especially built to cruise in these seas | the vedi Ky Salads a ship’s length oh a wag ty ag Aton 
s r had determined upon | flashes of lightning serving to give fearful . ; ei ee view : ith ad 
Pa soph sgloscleuegct pea g ig ing to give fea gran- | ygment passi panish maritime interests ; sumptive to the throne, in case of 


‘ deur to the raging storm. The rover lay moodily : the two young sickly princes. (np 
mary punishment as possible. The informal | in his prison, listening to the war of the elements 2 ie y y?P 


uggling in every line of her | adeed hae ennial dark hull of the rover went down with a d 
Ree ? ptain had boasted before leavi : ’ a deep, 
eaming from her eyes, she | tadiz, that he would bring home as pve gugling sound, and with half a hundred lives 


A A ; ; : 2 of thei iage, ific 
court consisting of his officers were summoned to | which had commenced as soon as the cannon _ te ie och a panies: said : earlet Flag as a tender, in less than six months pew peter a paarene te F 1 ents sake the ah | Parnas 7 , 
mn in bill estes following dag, but they wore | had cessed with the close of the dey. pes ws * : ga pearl lardly had the Spanish vessel opened the south, prea “i her masthead, in the dim twilight as Conde, fearing for the consequence 
estined to find more active work ! “Alas,” he said, half-aloud, “that my fate |» and impriagnt = oe ita, Sor his cap- | ca reach of the Caribbean Sea, before the look- her to fly with him to the Low C 
When the Spaniards rose the next morning | had cast me in some happier mould, and had P’ » now to me for his | ot at her masthead announced a anil, end ess [To BE conTINUED.] 


eration,” ans’ 
er a moment 
“ We have the 


governed by the Archduke Albe 
married Conde's cousin, Isabella 
Great mourned her loss as one ; 

Meantime, the beautiful princess, 
less for the king than the costly pres 
aad the homage amounting w ade 
he paid her, s00n wearied of the + 
the Low Countries, the more that | 
cised adtrict wateh over ber actions 

Determined compel ber re: 
anited with the Duke of Bavoy a, 


after the events described in the last chapter, and given me the right to love that sweet young girl, | 
cast their eyes seaward, their amazement can | so pure, so gentle, so innocent, so beautiful! | 
better be imagined than described at beholding | But now what right have I to ever think of her? (lari : 
the tall, raking masts of the Scarlet Flag, end | I who have consecrated myself to vengeance, an, pe = psi, 
the dark hull that upheld them floating wishin | outcast and a felon in the eyes of those laws. « olin 
cannon range of the shore, moored stem and | under which she lives, and which she acknow pete side ex 
stern so as to bring her four deck guns to bear | ledges.” 
upon the fort and settlement, exhibiting a most The rover grew restless as he was thus exe 
formidable and threatening appearance. cised, and he would gladly have walked B)), 
Indeed, few of the Spaniards were thoroughly). cell dark and narrow as it was, but he was ml * 


the fair girl, with spirit, 
ation. 
aitor within the fort,” 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
Office of publication or at any of the periodical depot:.] 


C—O + 


§ me one, I am a traitor.” ‘he rover saw the Spanish ship, even before BRING YOUR PUMPKIN WET® YOU. 


lish girl, that even your | he ‘as himself discovered, h We find the following in the M. 

4 : , , her larger tonnage the following in the Montgomery 
ex and relatior®/ will not protect you from | andpread of canvass making her visible from a npr fa — from one of 
the outraged lawrthis deed 2” greasr distance, = ls State recently visited 


° middle Georgia, and in the company of rt 
Tinow notht Whatever of the law, I have “That do you make of her?” asked Perez, | Of ladies and gentlemen, gave a Seawigtion’ of 
kputeemed Gbeet dene ef soy fosaeh, | Cis Hecennians: ’ | “surprise party” in his county. He told them 


owe that man life, and he is free; I would that there were but few, if any palatial homes in 


athour had passed there could be made out, from 
; th deck of the Alicant, a suspicious-looking 
said | forand-aft schooner, of most unmistakable 
cheacter. 














awake before the schooner opened her fire upon 
them, and the balls came tearing through the 
wood-work and battering down the stones about 
their ears. The governor soon found it to be 
pretty hot work, and saw more than one trusty 
soldier laid low by his side. But Don Pedro his 
second in command, was an active and brave 


with interest, so that several lucky shots had 
told with visible effect upon the schooner’s hull, 
though no serious damage was visible. 

The second officer of the rover’s craft had 


man, and he answered the fire of the buccaneers | 


clasely chained to move from the spot wherel) h 
had been placed. He covered his face withiis; 
manacled hands, and mused upon his fate. 
“TI was peghaps, foolish,” he said, half-sial 
| once more unco¥gring his face, “ but I had bpd 
that Christina might have found some meme 
speak with me, | and thus alleviate the bunad 
this confinement. Poor girl, she is not to Mam; 
it would perhajps require adroit deceit, ala» 
ning managema@at to accomplish such @ pape, 
| to which, in he& innocence, she is n@qul — 
| Alas! fate seems ajyainst me!” 


ave gone throufifte to free him !” 

| “Christina, ydove him!” said Clarita, in a 
| hoarse whisper ; fou dare not deny to me that 
| you love him.” ~~“ 

The bright coltinged Christina’s cheek, and 
her head sank alt to her bosom as she said 
more to herself min answer to her cousin: ‘ 

“ By our lady,at I do love him, be he whom 
| and what he may 








“Se’s Spanish all over,” was the reply ; 
“but ooks too trim and modern for adon. She’s 
armed that’s certain.” 

“Lok ye, Merton,” continued the rover, to 
his secad, “that is a man-of-war, and a new 
craft I ave heard of, as destined for these seas.” 

“ Shesails like a witch.” 

“Andis well handled. What say you, shall 
we showher a clean pair of heels, or fight where 
broken lads must be our only booty 7” 

“ Fightby all odds,” was the prompt reply ; 
“she may be twice our size and numbers, I 


his vicinity, but instead, rude huts with often- 
times, dirt floors. In the middle of the room a 
basket of gouber peas were emptied, and pumpkins 
being substituted for chairs, they gathered around 
and participated in the banquet with all the 
gusto imaginable! But the following is the in- 
Vitation to the “ gouber digging ” in coun- 
ty, Ga., which the gentleman has received since 
his — er 

“The pleasure of your camp i et 
¢ fully solicite? to attend a Pieler (or Gomer; 

Diggin at Miss ,onthe 9th of November. 
BP convenient, bring your pumpkin 

———— 





















tians, in Spain with the mor 
array that ever menaced it po 
time the princess saw with a feelin, 
pride, like another Helen, all Kurc; 
her account ; when Haevillae’s asenass 
ever supposed to have becn directs 
vindietive y200n, stopped the progr 
by striking Heary 1V.'s death blo» 
day following ber coronation 

Bent to indace the prineres to rete 
Richelieu bad paid ber mach attent) 


that she accused him of being iof 
more tender feeling than the interes 
required, remarking pleasantly, “ / 
destinad a@ etre dimer par dea wear.” 
love repulsed, Kichelion formed « 
attachment a his changefal mend 
for her friend and confidant, Leon 
a beantiful young Languedocian, » 
married to the man he caused to be 
Concini 

When Henry fell beneath the as 
he was not regretted mech beneat 
dome. The warrior was wept 
cottage thatch far more than the 
band by the queen with the pale 


CAPTER X. 


THE MAN-OWAR AND THE ROVER. 



























should say that was certain.” 


warped round from the secret bay during the “Are you alone, @ignor?” asked thmmi, I thi 
* int you are right.” 


sight, _ a “_ determined to fire every | opening the door on What @ 
charge of shot on board the schooner, into the | versing with himself. i ch oF bdo rence 
a r psi Drre constern@@ reigned z “ li ds 
governor s house and the stockade or fort, unless | “Yes, except these rafts, who are matimile- on the following Sins tuatae phe ° | cot y citie 
their commander was released. In accordance | some companions,”’ wag\the answer. ed that the prisonshad made his esca ' The ae 
with this purpose, a rapid cannonade was kept “I heard some one spQaking,” cotimdthe | sentinel was exained, but knew chia pen 
hd = midday, when the Spaniards raised the | guard, looking about the artment, spdwly. | for some reason cher own, Clarita did re see | th 
pe to signify that they would parley | “It was my own idle vice,” said wer, | ft to betray her céin As the sun rose bright 
i eir sts estly. , | 
ee ple aga < honestly. and cheerful over te beautiful bay, after a dark | 
wae r pe _ the gevernor, “these fel- “You had better employ it imapngjour | and stormy night,he effect was electrical in the | 
serve . | mame 9? 2 » & bs , 
wren Oi | prayers, komt Pine guargl ; ‘fe PH have extreme. On thelanding stood groups of sol- | 
2? 3 ’ » § | 4 ra? em . | vee P carriage, showed e belong 
Structure. The rascals aim ve hapa Ts pony Bes arin t eked | ont — i orga at the gently | “Pipe all hands aft, Mr. Merton,” said the | to the highest rank’* 0" * ‘She Ey) 
quarters, How many of the people are hurt?” the rover, indifferently. SEF ki ’ — in ered apy os ee sa OSS | oF gonanver ghee, thee sol sh swes ie 


ls . | = * 
“A dozen or more of them, pretty severely,” | ‘‘ Most certainly.” | in no harry to geaway, but gracefully glided | The boatswain’s whistle rang through the Of gossamer lightness, the effect of which, was in- 













ANOTHER FAYAWAY. 

No fawn could tread lighter than she trod. 
Every motion was lithe and elastic. Her limbs 
er ki were full and tapering, beautifully proportioned, 
ht the Spaniards at any odds ¥” | and her flesh soft yet springy. With so few sam- 

« -— she was mature in person, having in this 

“T shall tot commence now, Merton,” said | sinalan? "San ee whi got eg gee 
; Da Wl rai development which marks the most 

e : . | . . 
Ae er, significantly. | Seductive period of woman. The fineness of her 
two vessels had now approached each | bands, the oe ag fingers and nicely adjusted 
other so near ts to render their hulls and general | wrists, the velvet softness of her clear olive skin, 
characteristics perfectly visible to the naked eye. | Po ‘sedan , Which the blood could be distinctly 

= ) ye. en 4 A rich e1 d her pr 

Neither changed its course a single point. pacafal eatviage, showed that abe taleaged 














“ Never.” 











; the deep wate with her bo } : : | creased by alternate rows of crimsor ere he was two hoare dead, had tab 
said Don Pedro. | « Quim aobe?™ added’ the ro “te are paerisidy yep a oe to the | Schooner, and his hoarse voice was heard fore- | was interwoven with her lean, ‘a : bois’ } castionary measure t) aseure here 
“Show them a flag of truce, and let us sce | many hours between this time » : g its nest and-aft : | Over her delicately moulded bosom w Town 






| among the tangleb recks of the island archi- | 


geney. Conde retaraed to France 
“ Be assured there is no hope #”"¥'alted | pelago. 


shorty efter rejoined him ; her {rv 
Galligal, with ber infant eon, berm 
when ecrampanied by the Princes 
the re-entered Paris, to reprin ber b 
queen regent, Marsy de Medici, for: 


what they have to say,” conti | a loose white mantle, which hid her form as the 
3 nued the governor. { foam conceals the wave, but to heighten ite beauty. 


—Jarves’ Kiana 


“All hands akoy, abaft the maimmast.”’ 
“ Men,” commenced the rover, in a low, steady 











—_——- 


























































































































iat could be heard in every 
“yonder is a Spaniard, 
the teeth, and if I am not 
ne from Cadiz especially in 
“lag ; she has no rich goods 
no silver and gold in her 
er are all we can take from 
‘w guns and weapons for 
‘re is little to be gained, 
r but hard blows. It is 
e is a Spaniard, but I will 
‘nger needlessly, or rather 
vu of the risk. Now, men, 
1er about and show her our 
it her?” 
Spaniard !” cried they all, 


awe decided, now to your 


pproached each other like 
‘o engage in conflict. There 
exchanging signals—they 
mce. The Spaniard -was 
hat the buccaneers dared to 
, in place of giving him the 
‘ase. The ports of either 
a, the men stood at the guns 
came abeam of its big ad- 
it a mere plaything. The 
\y, without waiting for the 
‘y im range, but the rover 
vay his shot, and delivered 
> parallel with the Alicant, 
all four of his guns, which 
from the starboard side, te 
ngers into her hull. 
assed the Alicant he round- 
ind delivered his four guns 
. bear one after another in a 
rapidly reloading, came up 
f the Spaniard, and poured 
her hull four more shots, 
lve cannon balls into her 
rges of his four cannons. 
gh doing his best, saw that 
over was too muchfor his» 
the must resort to strata- 
pture him. The rover had 
'ticantiand only emblem of 
st-head. The Scarlet Flag 
was determined upon close 
Spaniard understood his 
»m both vessels had already 
mong the combatants, and 
inded and the oaths of the 
» fiercely on the ears. We 
ver had set the signal for 
e schooner was now under 
steering alongside of the 
owards her bows, 80 as to 
ito the fore chains of the 
\ for boarding. 
1en issued, the significance 
could at once understand. 
you, to throw the grapnels, 


this, he sprang forward to 


t, followed by a 
7 boarding 


1 ‘ 
the fastenings of that lar- 
cried the Spanish captain. 
n with hatchets in hand, 
ere the pondbrous anehor 
oard bow of“the Alicant, 
he grapnels ‘Were thrown 
her bows were fast with 
onty feet directly below the 
to, the Spaniard cried : 
ty for your lives !” 
ved the mass of iron, and 
upon the forecastle of the 
jh her to the sea below, at 
outright one-half of that 
) & moment before respond- 
arders away.” The grap- 
nd as the Alicant forged 
3 ; 


, 
f ship’s lengths, when the 
‘went down with a deep 
vith half a hundred iva 
d the Scarlet Flag, as if in 
ead, in the dim twilight as 
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ving in the Montgo 
gentleman from one of 

this State recently visited 
n the company of’ a pai 

n, gave a description of a 
3 county. He told them 
», if any palatial homes in 
d, rude huts with often- 
the middle of the room a 
ere emptied, and pumpkins 
:airs, they gathered around 
he banquet with all the 
ut the following is the in- 
er digging ” in —~ coun- 
‘tleman has received since 


our campany is respect- 
da Pindar ‘(or Gocker) 
onthe 9th of November. 
at, bring your pumpkin 


——____. 
FAYAWAY. 


| lighter than she trod. 
and a Her limbs 
eautifu roportioned, 
ngy. With oc fow sum- 

person, having in this 
arly that perfection of 
vhich_ marks the most 
m. The fineness of her 
‘rs and nicely adjusted 
s of her clear olive skin, 
lood could be distinetly 
ch color, and her proud 
wed that she belonged 
* * * She wore on her 
low feathers. Another 
effect of which: was in- 


3 of crimson ers, 
long, dark wa¥y hair, 
ded bosom w: rown 


‘ich hid her form as the 
it to heighten its beauty. 


—— 
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[Written for The Tug wee Union.] 
THE LOST HEIR FOUND. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Tue last rays of an October sun were resting 
in fading beauty on vineyard, stream and flower, 
where slept the old town of Blois, in the centre 
of an extensive amphitheatre of hills and forests 
—the gloomy towers of St. Nicholas looming up 
in stately grandeur, high above its multitude of 
low red-tiled roofs—while the Loire’s bright 
waters in the foreground murmured peacefully 
as though they slept, running above the golden 
sands of their yellow bed. 

“Thank heaven, he has gone at last!” ex- 
claimed Mary de Medici, as Armand Duplesis 
retired from her presence, to his bishopric of 
Lugon, from which he was shortly after exiled to 
Avignon. iki 

So long as Richelieu had been of service to 
her, Mary de Medici protected and assisted in 
aggrandizing him ; but when she saw the colossal 

‘, power to which he had attained, she regretted the 
“ treaty entered into, to save her troops from the 
army of the Prince df Conde (liberated by Louis 
XII. from the Bastile), wherein she had promised 
a cardingl’s hat to the warlike bishop of Lugon. 
His influence over the fickle king raised her re- 
sentment, and she determined on hisfall. Gen- 
erous in her friendships, she would have sacri- 
ficed her best interests for those she honored 
with her attachment, though none could deny 
that her own imperious disposition brought on a 
large portion of the misfortunes that clothed her 
latter days in want and wretchedness. 

Her goods confiscated, her remittances stopped, 
her faithful attendants shut up in the Bastile, the 
unfortunate queen was glad to effect her escape 
from the chateau of Compiegne, where she had 
fled after her last interview with Richelieu, to the 
Low Countries, where she was kindly received by 
the Archduchess Isabella ; but the war breaking 
out between France and Spain, again caused her 
to flee, a wanderer, with but indifferent resources, 
to England, where she was kindly welcomed by 
her daughter Henrietta, wife of Charles I.,of Eng- 
land. Amid all her wanderings, it was noticed 
that the widow of Henry the Great was accom- 
panied by a stripling page, called Armand, a 
slender, dark-eyed, beautiful boy. Many sup- 
posed him the son of Gaston, Duke of Orleans: 

..the more, that Charles I. promised protection to 
. him, if he choose to remain in England. But 
parliament, with the redoubtable Cromwell at its 
head, compelled Mary to again flee, when finding 
her n to the Parliament of France unheed- 
ed, rtunate queen took refuge in the im- 
perial town of Cologne. It being free and neu- 
tral, she took up her residence there, her only 
companion, the handsome boy, thought by all to 
be her grandson. He —- in her last 
moments, sought out lector of Cologne, 
bringing him to her 5 her conference 
_ With the elector being long iid private, commit- 
ting to his care an asbestos box, which she said 
would fally substantiate the stripling’s claim to 
his protection—and then her care-worn, weary 
spirit departed to its rest, The young Armand, 
grieving deeply for the loss of his benefactress, 
accompanied her remains to France, where with 
much pomp they were placed in St. Denis, by 
the side of “*¥.— On that occasion he first 
saw the beaut: "Henrietta de Montmorenci, 
daughter of the Duke of Montmorenci, Constable 
of France, and then the wife of the Prince of 
Conde. She had been brought to Henry IV.’s 
court in her fifteenth year by her aunt, Diana 
@’Angouleme. She was at that time contracted 
by her father to the great Bassompierre; but 
Henry entreated him with tears to resign her. 
He at last consented, when the aged king pro- 
posed in his stead his own nephew, the Prince of 
Conde, first prince of the blood, and heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, in case of the death of 
the two young sickly princes. On the occasion 
of their marriage, so munificent were the pres- 
ents made the gay princess by the king, that 
Conde, fearing for the consequences, persuaded 
her to fly with him to the Low Countries, then 
governed by the Archduke Albert, who had 
married Conde’s cousin, Isabella. Henry the 
Great mourned her loss as one gone frantic. 

Meantime, the beautiful princess, caring much 
less for the king than the costly presents he gave, 
asd the homage amounting to adoration which 
he paid her, soon wearied of the monotony of 
the Low Countries, the more that Isabella exer- 
cised a.gtrict watch over her actions. 

Determined tg compel her return, Henry 
united with the-Duke of Savoy and the Vene- 
tians, invading Spain with the most formidable 
array that had ever.aenaced its power. Mean- 
time the princess saw with a feeling of exultant 
pride, like another Helen, all Europe in arms on 
her account ; when Ravillac’sassassinating hand, 
ever supposed to have becn dizected by Henry’s 
vindictive queen, stopped the projgress of the war 
by striking Henry IV.’s death blow! on the very 
day following her coronation. 

Sent to induce the princess to return to France, 
Richelieu had paid her much attention, insomuch 
that she accused him of being influenced by a 
more tender feeling than the interest of the case 
required, remarking pleasantly, “ Afon etoile me 
destinait a etre aimee par des vieux.”” Finding his | 
love repulsed, Richelieu formed as sincere an 
attachment as his changeful mood could know, 
for her friend and confidant, Leonora Galligai, 
a beantiful young Languedocian, whom he after 
married to the man he caused to be assassinated, 
Concini. 

When Henry fell beneath the assassin’s hand 
he was not regretted much beneath his palace 
dome. The warrior was wept beneath the 
cottage thatch far more than the unfaithful hus- 
band by the queen within the palace walls, who 
ere he was two hours dead, had taken every pre- 
cautionary measure to assure herself of the re- 
gency. Conde returned to France, and his wife 
shortly after rejoined him ; her friend, Leonora 
Galligai, with her infant son, being in her suite, 
when accompanied by the Princess of Orange, | 
she re-entered Paris, to rejoin her husband. The | 
queen regent, Mary de Medici, forming a strong 







































































| emotions of love or determination easier raised 





and enduring attachment to Leonora, placed her 
near her person, retaining her obstinately, long 
after Richelieu, angered at Concini, demanded 
of her to dismiss them both. 

While Richelien’s cool. brain was plotting the 
destruciva of the woman he had once loved, 
neither his promises ef protection, nor threats, 
could induce her to give up his infant son, whom 
she had confided to the queen’s care, While 
Cardinal Richelieu was foiled by Leonora Gal- 
ligai, in like manner did the old Cardinal Benti- 
voglio use every inducement to persuade the 
Princess of Conde, in whom he took a lively in- 
terest, to urge her husband to lay claim to the 
throne of France. Conde, however, indignantly 
repelled his insinuations, fearing that even should 
he attain the crown, the perfidious cardinal would 
prove as great a rivalas Henry IV. had been. 
These men, whom posterity have called “ the 
great,”’ descended often to dark strategy when it 
might further their views. It suited them both, 
to affect unbounded friendship for the Duke 
d’Epernon, colonel-general of the French army, 
who having never been remarkable for his at- 
tachment to Henry, happened to be sitting by his 
side when Ravillac struck the death blow. He 
neither attempted to prevent it nor to arrest the 
assassin, but hastened to surround the House of 
Parliament with troops, and haranguing the 
members, prevailed on them to nominate Mary 
de Medici regent. 

One of her first unskilful acts was to shut up 
Conde in the Bastile, where his beautiful wife 
sought permission to go, remaining with him 
during all the years of his captivity, leaving it 
but once, when she went to Richelieu to solicit 
the pardon of her brother, the virtuous and heroic 
Marshal de Montmorenci. The minister looked 
coldly on her as she knelt supplicating her 
brother’s life at his feet, then raised her with his 
habitual gallantry, and in turn flung himself at 
hers. His suit was scorned, as it had been years 
before, when the irate despot, inexorable to her 
prayers, hastened the decapitation of her brother 
at Toulouse. Ever anxious to reclaim his son, 
Richelieu's hatred of the queen, and Concini, to 
whom he had married Leonora Galligai, amount- 
ed to execration. Urged by him, the young 
king, Louis XIII., signed his death warrant. 
Marshal Concini, arriving at the Louvre, uncon- 
scious of this, was crossing the court proceeding 
to the council, when the captain of the guard de- 
manded his sword, the next moment he received 
three pistol shots, expiring instantly, Louis, 
standing on the balcony to give his countenance 
to the dastardly murder. Mary de Medici’s 
apartments were next blocked up, and the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Leonora Galligai arrested 
in her presence. Intrepid, though modest, she 
at first shrunk from the mob, until certain she 


was being d d to execution, when occupying 
herself solely her religious duties, she prayed 
aloud for fo: ess for her enemies, especially 


naming the cardinal, without seeming to heed 
the sentence which the advocate-general, Servin, 
refused to countenance, causing it to be annulled, 
that declared her son Gaspard ‘Armand Coacini, 
a bright, intelligent, beautiful boy, to be igndble, 
and unfit to hold any post under government. 
Richelieu little dreamed that in the supposed son 
of Concini, he was dooming his own long- 
mourned, long-sought heir. 

After a lapse of many years and wanderings, 
the stripling protege of Mary de Medici once 
more trod the streets of his native Paris, an offi- 
cer composing the guard of the Elector of 
Cologne, on the occasion of the interment of his 
royal mistress at St. Denis. There he first met 
the Princess of Conde, who, accompanied by her 
daughter Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, was so 
struck by the resemblance of the young officer to 
her murdered friend, Leonora Galligai, that she 
requested him to be presented to’ her. Fortu- 
nately also for our hero, her sons, Armand de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conti and Lonis II. de Bour- 
bon, afterward known to posterity as the great 
Conde, took him under their especial protection, 
as one who had been from very infancy the 
caressed and indulged favorite of the late queen. 

It was a dark and dreary night in the autumn 
of 1637, as a beautiful girl in the first blush of 
youthful loveliness sat by a tall, pointed, Gothic 
window of the chateau de Conti, in the old town 
where Mary de Medici had taken refuge from 
the tyrant of the bloody hand, Richelieu, escaping 
from the Bishop of Lugon into the old town of 
Blois. The young beauty was negligently at- 
tired in a loose white robe of gossamer texture, 
which, though concealing her symmetrical figure 
by its ample folds, still flung back at the neck, 
exposed a bust of voluptuous mould, while the 
small foot resting on a low stool, and hand of 
delicate form and whiteness, were true and un- 
erring indications of her rank and position. 
Very pensive seemed the youthful Genevieve de 
Bourbon,* as occasionally stealing a dreamy 
glance from her embroidery frame to her superb 
mother, the still beautiful Princess of Conde, 
she would sigh, look out of the window, and 
then again resume her embroidery, as though 
her thoughts were far away. 

Very beautiful were both mother and daughter, 
yet unlike. The Princess of Conde was a mag- 
nificent brunette, with dusky ebon tresses, while 
Genevieve’s neek and brow were fuir as alabas- 
ter, with masses of brown, waving ringlets float- 

ing unconfined over her rose-tinted cheek and 
ivory shoulders. While the magnificent pro- 
portions of the mother were calculated to excite 
passion, the vestal-like simplicity of the young 
girl’s dress, and languid attitude, raised a senti- 
ment of respect and love. The mother could 
fascinate, #e young Genevieve would win. The 
large, lustrous eyes of the mother seemed lit more 
by earth’s impassioned love, than a more celes- 
tial fame; the mild, hazel eyes of the daughter, 
according well with the melancholy languor of 
her young face and attitude, had all of heaven’s 
purity in their soft glance. Pride reposed on the 
mother’s haughty lip, while the flashing of her 
dark eye and the flush of her rich cheek told of 


than lulled; the sweet expression that wreathed 
Genevieve’s told that the spirit was tractable 
and gentle, fond and vielding. 





* Afterwards married to Henry d Orleans, Duke de 
Longueville. 
































































The chateau de Conti was one of the old 
castellated edifices of the feudal times. The 
apartment in which the Princess of Conde and 
her daughter sat, indicated the old fortilaces of 
an ancient and lordly character. The window 
by which they sat opened on a balcony, over- 
hanging the narrow street, commanding a view 
in either direction, of its low frame houses with 
their red-tiled roofs; while at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the apartment a door opened into the 
chief hall of the castle. This door, like all in 
the portion inhabited by the princely family, was 
overhung by ample drapery. This was now 
pushed aside, and a handsome young man stood 
in the doorway. Pale and slender, though his 
slight form was well moulded, Henry d’Orleans, 
Duke de Longueville, was dressed after the 
mode of that era jn France ; his long fair hair 
falling upon his shoulders in scrupulously ar- 
ranged curls. Making a telegraphic sign to the 
Princess of Conde, he released his right shoulder 
from the encumbering short manteline, while 
grasping the suspending chains of his rapier to 
prevent their clinking, he stepped lightly across 
the apartment unperceived by Genevieve, and 
placed his hand upon her shoulder. The young 
girl started and looked up, when meeting his 

jushed, saying: 
r? We thought you in 
med her embroidery. 
& pretty reception, truly ; 
et lured here by your 
poict the thanks for my 










aversing gaily, the Princess of 
Conde left the apartment. No sooner had the 
drapery fallen, closing upon the flowing train of 
her robe, than the young Duke de Longueville 
changed his light bantering manner for a graver 
tone, as he inquired : 

“ Have you seen that young foundling of the 
elector’s, Armand de Concini, lately ?”’ 

Genevieve blushed, and averted her head, re- 
marking that she thought a maiden safe from a 
suspicion of wildering either protege or provencal 
in Blois. 

“Are you sure of this?” he asked with 


earnestness. 

“The young officer rode out here to Blois 
yesterday with my brother Armand,” was her 
quiet reply, as her two brothers, Armand de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conti, and the young Conde 
entered the apartment. ‘ 

“Let us take a stroll, Longueville,” said the 


elder, after some light, prelimigary converse. 


“ What, in this narrow stree}; to get assassin- 
ated perhaps by robbers?” he said, looking at 
Genevieve as he spoke. 

“ Pooh; we wear swords!”’ remarked Conde. 
And the three departed. a 

“Now the virgin be praised !” was the excla- 
mation of the young Princess de Bourbon, as 
opening the window she sprang out on the bal- 
cony. It was alreadydark. “0, ifthey should 
meet with him, and suspect—” 

But her exclamation was interrupted by 
a hurried step, scaling tite * y's height, and 
lightly vaulting over the balu e, Ar- 
mand Concini stood before hey. In his face and 
form was embodied the peffection of manly 
beauty. Very pale was his yung, intellectual 
fice, contrasting with the wavilg black hair that 
curled on his fair brow. Thoughevidlently very 
young, yet was his tall figure-sptiscular, his 
countenance calm and dignified, characterized 
by an expression of seriousness, seldom seen in 
one so young. 

“My beautiful Genevieve)’ he exclaimed, 
raising her white hand respectfully to his lips, 
while she averted her face, murmuring reproach- 
fully, “‘ Ah, truant, I have waited sa long.” For 
thus are moments estimated in love’s calendar. 

“JT loitered in the street until I saw your 
brothers pass by, accompanied by Henry d’Or- 
leans. O, how I envy Longueville! Envy him 
the bright fortune to pluck Bourbon’s matchless 
lily from its stalk. Nay, turn not coldly away, 
sweet Genevieve ; what though you have pledged 
me your love? I have no right to accept the peer- 
less gift. I, branded with ignominy from my 
early boyhood, how dare J think to mate the 
worse than midnight gloom that surrounds Con- 
eini’s name, with the sunlight of your purity— 
with a daughter of Bourbon ?” 

“Speak not so gloomily, dear Armand. 
Come, you are weary, sit down by me here, and 
rest. I too have my tale of care,” she contin- 
ued, drawing a chair near her own, and pointing 
to it, while placing herself in the tall high-backed 
seat, carved with the crest of the Contis. 

“No, not there, Genevieve; but here, lowly 
at thy feet.” And the enamored youth, weary, 
exhausted, sank upon the low footstool near, re- 
garding her for some minutes without speaking. 
Mute and mournful was his gaze, and deep and 
sad the sigh that broke the silence, as he said, 
“ As the protege of Mary de Medici, and the son 
of her friend, your mother welcomed me. I well 
remember the first night on which I accompa- 
nied the Elector of Cologne to Luxembourg— 
magnificent in its adornments, flashing with 
lights, and resounding with music. The scene 
was hateful to me, for there I met the arbitrary, 
priestly premier, Armand Richelieu, the tyrant 
of the despotic Louis XIII., with the malison of 
my young mother’s murder enstamped upon his 
wan and wrinkled brow. Turning away from 
his execrated presence, I was about to fly into 
the gloom of night, when by the light of the 
flambeanx I caught a glimpse of that sweet face 
of thine, my peerless Genevieve, and those soft 


eyes returned my gaze—not haughtily; but O, | 
Again and again we met; some- | 


how kindly! 
times at your mother’s chateau of St. Vallery, 
where you wandered with me through the apart- 
ments of that old castle of the Montmorencis, 


showing me the haunts that had been my moth- | 


er’s favorites there; then we met at Notre 
Dame; at Fontainebleau; and at your princely 
father’s chateau of Verteuil, in Picardy; and 
now again in your own native chateau de Conti, 
in Blois. To me you have been as a guardian 
angel, protecting me from very madness. Since 


your soft eyes wore ever for me one expression, | 


the tones of your sweet voice the one soft accent, 
I felt that my soul was given up to their infla- 
ence—that my reason was deserting me. Irres- 






































| olute, wavering, doomed, I requested this last | 


interview, determined to tell how devotedly I 
love, and then say farewell. With me, to love 
signifies a passion forming the very light of life, 
purifying the heart, consuming all meaner re- 


giving to my clouded life either a sunny hue, or 
shrouding it in more than midnight darkness 
and despair.” 

Genevieve pressed the hand that held her own, 
her lips quivered, and her only reply was a fall- 
ing tear from her soft hazel eyes, bent down on 
him there—a tear that said more than any word 
might from those quivering lips. 

“My property confiscate, my name dishon- 


Bourbon’s fair lily—the affianced bride of Henry 
d’Orleans? How ask Conde’s daughter, the 
promised bride of the Duke de Longueville, to 
share my obscure fortunes, be my companion, 
mistress, wife ?”” 

The princess turned away her head with a 
shudder, an expression of bitterest anguish 
passing over her pale, beautiful countenance. 
Concini saw this, and started to his feet. 

“My dream is over! It was sweet; but, 
Genevieve, it is past!” He stood before her, 
his arms crossed on his breast, gazing sadly and 
earnestly in her averted face. Her only reply 
was a passionate burst of tears. “ Farewell, 
sweet Genevieve, I go to my lone, desolate fate, 
leaving you to fill out your high destiny— 
farewell !”” 

The young girl extricated herself from his 
wild, parting embrace, and sank back into the 
chair, while he, vaulting over the balustrade, was 
lost in the darkness. 

Upon a bench in front of one of the principal 
cafes of Blois, lounged the young Conde, his 
brother De Conti, and Henry d’Orleans, listlessly 
looking at the promiscuous company assembled 
therein, reading the latest edict of Richelieu, 
posted on the large pillars that supported the 
entrance room. Against each of these pillars 
was suspended a lustre, by whose light the vari- 
ous groups were commenting upon the edict 
against duelling, just issued by the priestly 
premier. 

“What are they reading there?’ asked the 


young Duke de Longueville, of a burgher who 
was sauntering out of the cafe. 

“ An edict consigning duellists to the gibbet, 
may it please your grace,” replied the man, re- 
spectfully doffing his hat. 

At the same moment, Concini entered the 
hotel, his eyes bent on the floor, his arms crossed 
on his breast. Enveloped in his mantle, his 
step was slow, and his air abstracted. Strack 
by the extreme pallor of his countenance, De 
Longueville divined at once that he had been to 
the chateau de Conti. Jealousy prevailed over 
his better nature, however, and he called aloud: 

“Sir commoner, will you be so good as to 
inform me what all these people are reading ?”” 

“Do you speak to me, sir?” was the haughty 
reply. 

“Yes, toyou, not happening to know what 
name you lay claim to, I gave that which I 
sup) would understand.” 

“The edict, then, may it please you, consigns 
bullies like yourself io the gibbet.”” 

“My valiant fellow, you somewhat mistake 
its purport; no power in Europe can gibbet a 
noble. Nevertheless, I hold it a wise purpose to 
hang such canaille as yourself, as the best means 
of getting rid of them.” 

“ Beware, d’Orleans, beware!” cried Conde, 
interposing. 

“ You have called me commoner and canaille ; 
I call you poltroon and coward! Can your 
dukesome highness comprehend the meaning of 
that ?” 

“Insolent ! do you lay claim to any other title 
than that I gave?” 

“‘ What matters that to you? The blood that 
heaves my heart is as brave as your own.” 

“Thad forgot; I had heard that you were the 
son of my kinsman, Gaston of Orleans, and be- 
ing the protege of Mary de Medici, the chances 
are in favor of the report. I will waive my 
rank, and meet you. Your hour, and place ?” 

“The present, and here.” 

“Good. And your second?” 

“Here!” And he laid his hand on the cross 
of his sword hilt. 

Despite the furious remonstrances of the young 
Conde and De Conti, hats and mantelines were 
flung aside, and their swords unsheathed. 

' “Where take we our places?” asked De 
Longueville. 

“ Here, beneath the tyrant’s edict !” 

And planting foot to foot, the combatants 
glared fiercely on each other, crossing their 
swords, when suddenly a side door was flung 
open, and in rushed a captain of the night watch 
followed by a body of the guard, who, entering 
the cafe, expressed surprise that the assembled 
company could permit a duel to be fought be- 
neath the very edict enforcing the punishment of 
death against such offenders. Disarmed, the 
two young men were immediately conducted to 


gards to ashes, becoming part of my very being ; 


ored, myself a wanderer, why do I linger near 





prison, to await their trial, and as matter of | 


course, their sentence. 
Within a dimly lighted saloon of the old feada 
castle of Beaugency sat a thin, gaunt man, 


whose cadaverous visage was impressed with an | 


air of subtlety and finesse. A closely fitting 
red cap covered his head, from beneath which 
straggled a few thin white hairs, bordering his 
bald, furrowed brow. He was dictating to a 
page, notes and memoranda to copy. Another 
of these young striplings—for the old duke had 
a number of them, all cadets of noble and pow- 


gilded panels were of iron. On the outside 
bung a small gilded hammer, and this was now 
raised with a trembling hand and struck against 
the reverberating panels. 





the ample hangings, when a lady closely veiled 
entered the premier’s presence. For the old man 
| with the close red cap, and gaunt lean figure, 
| was Armand Duplesis, Cardinal de Richelieu. 

|“ What would you, lady ?” asked the cardinal, 
| blandly. 
| fall back from the beautiful head and shoulders, 
and then a smile of strange triamph lit up the 


erful families—stood near a door, whose richly Gites quiliey. ten an0 db ~ 


The cloak and hood were permitted 10 | isp by it to the cetline What's geet sulgecd fer 


| wool, 


At a sign from the | 
duke, the page unlocked the door, pushing aside | 
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old duke’s cadaveroas featth M 
eyes rested on the magnifict ae 
Montmorenci, Princess of Conde ges 

. sorte de 

“T have come to pray your emin& 
those two unfortunate young men.” are 

“ This is a strange place to be honored 
presence of Charlotte Montmorenci ; yet stran, 
is the interest she takes in an unknown foundling 
methinks.” 

“ The son of Marshal Concini is no nameless 
foundling ; yet do I claim his life by the memo- 
ry of his mother. Has France’s premier no 
memory of Leonora Galligai ?’” 

“ A most perfect one, lady ; listen, ‘ Mon etoile 


me destinait a etre aimee par des viewr.’ You see 
my memory is excellent.” 

The princess shuddered. 
hope?” 

“Royal clemeney is a fragile anchor to lean 
upon.” 

“ And yet Louis of France is generous, surely 
he will not refuse my petition t” 

“ And what of the king’s pardon, unless I 
sanction it ?” demanded the haughty despot. 

“ Alas! poor Leonora!” sobbed the weeping 
princess, “is all hope for thy son indeed lost ?” 

At a sign from the cardinal, both pages retired. 

“No, beautiful Charlotte, not wholly lost. He 
who holds in his hand all the power in France, 
whose word is life or death, would reverse our 
position, becoming thy suppliant; telling thee 
now, as he did twenty years ago, that his happi- 
ness or misery rested with thy beauteous self. 
A word—say that thou hatest me not—and not 
only will I give life and liberty to young Con- 
cini, but restore his father’s titles and confiscate 
estates. Armand Duplesis is powerful, yet is he 
but mortal ; and must fulfil humanity’s condition 
in loving thee.” 

“ God grant me patience !”” gasped the princess. 

“Prate of patience to saints, fair Charlotte— 
Richelieu is but human !” 

“Is my last hope gone?” 

“ Think on it; leave me and reflect,” said the 
prelate, abashed by her lofty bearing, yet re- 
solved. “You knelt and wept, praying for your 
brother, Montmorenci : I offered you his life and 
my love, and yet you let him die on the scaffold. 
Eight o’clock to-morrow decides the fate of 
d’Orleans and Concini!” 

The next morning at eight o’clock, was heard 
the deep and sullen clang of the old tower bell. 
The prison doors were thrown open for the pris- 
oner’s last exit, when a confused murmur of the 
crowd was heard, then shouts of ‘A reprieve!” 
was followed by an officer of the guard, spurring 
a panting charger at headlong speed to Beau- 
gency, followed by a dense crowd, shouting, 
“Pardon! a pardon!” The prison doors were 
flung wide to admit the feeble cardinal, leaning 
heavily on the Elector of Cologne, who held in 
his hand a small asbestos box, graveh with the 
cipher of Mary de Medici. The officer of the 
guard read the pardon aloud, for Henry d’Or- 
leans, Duke de Longueville, and Armand Gaston 
Duplesis, the long lost heir of the Duke of 
Richelieu!” 


Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Pott’s singular Dream. 

On one occasion the famous Dr, Pott had performed a 
complicated and dangerous operation. He had seen the 
patient three times during the day; and during the fol- 
lowing night he dreamed that the assistant at the hospi- 
tal had forgotten to administer a particular medicine 
that he had ordered, and from which he had anticipated 
much good effect. He could not remain easy whilst this 
impression was on his mind. He rose from bis bed, dressed 
himself, and in the middle of the night. without dis- 
turbing any of the family, went to the hospital, gained 
admission, had the house-surgeon summoned to his 
side, in order to satisfy himself that his instructions had 
been punctually obeyed, to his great astonishment he 
found that the medicine had not been exhibited! Pott 
always declared that his dream had saved his patient’s 
life. 


“ Alas! is there no 











Remarkable Petrifications in California. 

A correspondent says: ‘‘I am located in a mining dis- 
trict where the mining is mostly done by the ‘ bed-rock 
tunnels.’ Many of them are from three to four thousand 
feet under the mountains, and they have to be worked 
through the bed rock from ten to fifteen hundred feet 
before they get through, when they come to and work 
the channe! of an ancient river. I have been in them 
three thousand feet under ground. In them I saw any 
quantity of flood-wood and some large logs and trees, 
many of them several feet in diameter, and « portion of 
them petrified and become like stone. Some of the wood 
remains almost ina perfect state of preservation. I found 
& petrified lizard in one of them, some of the wood adher- 
ing to him. It isa splendid thing. It had become like 
sulphuret of iron, amineral resembling gold. It is about 
six inches long, and a great curiosity.” 


The Title of ‘‘ Rev.”’ 

The title ‘ Rev.” is of modern invention. It appears 
to be what Selden would call an ‘: honorary attribute.” 
During the seventeenth century the word was usually 
coupled with learned, as in the case of Vaughan, writing 
of the *‘ Reverend and learned Dr. Jackson ;" and Bishop 
Patrick quotes the “ Reverend and learned Dr. Ham- 
mond.” And beneath the portrait of Kettlewell, pre- 
fixed to his work on the *‘ Aposties’ Creed,” we read, it is 
“ the true effigy of the Reverend and learned Mr. John 
Kettlewell,” but neither of these divines used the epithet 
asa prefix to their names im their works. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, to be a title of modern usage, neither 
sanctioned nor required by any law or canon. 





The Mystery of Felting. 

Wool, when examined through « powerfal microscope, 
gives the short fibre the appearance of a continucus veg- 
etable growth, from which there sprout, all tending in 
one direction from the root to the extremity, numerous 
leaves like calices or cups, each terminating in s short 
point. Ins Sbre of merino wool the number of the ser- 
rations or projections emount to 240) in the space of one 
inch. Ina fibre of Saxon wool of acknowledged superior 


being inferior to these two for felting power, 
only contains 2080 serrations in one inch of fibre. while 
Leteester wool contains no more than LAM) in coe inch 
Curious Power. 

Poff-balls, which you scatter to the win’? with your 
finger sod thumb, can raise hoge fag etene , emt an 
smecdote is told in Chambers's Joarnsl of Str Jowph 
Banks, whe, putting by a cask A overewert wine for 
three years, at the end of that tine found bis cnller Site 
with a fongnme se thick and strong that Kt had te be cot 
down with an axe, while the cask, which was empty, was 
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im a for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE#EING WIFE TO HER MOTHER. 


Mother, two years ago to-day, 

You gave your only child away 
To be a happy bride. 

But sorrow came, instead of bliss, 

Reproaches met a fond wife's kiss, 
Love to her is denied. 


For he who strove to win my love, 

With scornful words will now reprove 
Expressions fond and true, 

And bids my deep love, fond and wild, 

To cease—and calls me “silly child!” 
But yet cannot subdue. 


The love to him so fondly given, 
Shall to bim cling till life is riven 
By death’s relentless hand. 
While life shall last, I true will be, 
And true in all eternity, 
Nor yield to his demand. 


At seventeen my head will lay 

Down in its cold and native clay, 
In one long, dreamless sleep ; 

My poor heart ne’er will ache again, 

But will be free from all its pain; 
My eyes no more will weep. 


And now farewell, my mother dear, 
Just drop for me one burning tear, 
When by my place of rest; 
Think, though her young fond heart was broke, 
She bore her Saviour’s patient yoke, 
And now rests on his breast. 


‘Tis done, mama—I'm going now; 

One kiss upon my pale, cold brow, 
Before this life is riven. 

Live unto God with your whole heart, 

Until from earth you shall depart, 
Then meet your child in heaven. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SERENADE: 


—OR,— 


THE MIDNIGHT MYSTIPICATION. 





BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 





There's many a Loony Naty do not know, 
spake boon sae 
We cannot always tell. 

Too much imagination and too little judg- 
ment to control it, are the ruin of many in 
our days. They beget false perceptions, and 
we fret ourselves with idle visions. 

Miss Nancy Witchman and Miss Bella Dash- 
more lived up a court. They had idle visions. 
They deceived themselves with the idea that they 
were very fascinating and handsome. Bella 
thought that rich Jones, over the way, apprecia- 
ted her attractions. Miss Nancy believed that 
she had only to throw out a little encouragement, 
to induce’ a score of her male acquaintances to 
fall at her feet. 

“Tam not so young as Bella,” said she, or 
rather thought she, for she never trusted her lips 
with her age, which was forty, “ but I am fascin- 
ating. There is more meaning in my style of 
beauty ; and that’s what the men always fall 
back on to at last.” 

“ What a gawk !”’ thought Bella,much amused, 
as she watched Miss Nancy dressing at the glass. 
‘They roomed together. “ She thinks the gentle- 
men mean all they say, when they tell her that she 
is ‘looking well to-day.’ They mean, if they 
mean anything, that she don’t look sick-abed ; 
though, for my part, she always looks sickish 
enough to me--espectally when she smiles. 
Pah! As papa used to say, there is no fool like 
an old fool.’”’ 

Miss Dashmore was about twenty, and liked 
to dash out and gad about. Nota very uncom- 
mon case with young women who have the or- 
dinary amount of good looks and auimal spirits. 
She was supported by remittances from her three 
brothers in Culifornia, her only relatives, who 
entreated that she would come out there, but she 
would not. She preferred to stay where she 
could do as she pleased ; do nothing but flirt and 
flaunt and turn up her nose at girls and other 
people who “worked for a living.” 

“ Does she work ?” was her invariable inquiry, 
when some one was proposed for an introduction. 

“Yes.” 

“O then if she works, I don’t want anything 
to do with her.” And she thought proudly of 

her three brothers in California, and ambitiously 
of rich Jones over the way ! 

Miss Nancy Witchman had inherited a thou- 
sand dollars five years ago; and she had made 
a go of it by putting the money into the snuff 
busines:. The snuff did not go, but the fellow 
she employed to sell it did, and with him, one 
midnight, went :nuff, and cash and all. She 
now adorned her days by pinching and kicking 
her needle with her thimble; but her tongue was 
more industrious than her thread, and she 
mourned continually her folly and her snuff. 
There was another thing she mourned about— 
that both she and Bella mourned about—it was 
“that thing” over the way. 

“That thing,” was a “ pretty-fair-maid,” as 
the country ballads say. In sooth, she was a 
very fair maid, about nineteen, an orphan, a poor 

girl, who worked for her living. Her heart was 
as fuiras her face; it made her eyes distinct and 
beautiful ; it gave a sweet serenity to her features, 
never seen when the battery beneath throbs with 
bad passions. She was as happy, indeed, as a 


young woman can be reasonably supposed to be, | 


whose life hangs on her needle’s eye, but who 


with that needle, has charged bayonet upon all 
temptation to sin, and triumphed. 











must have been trying for her eyes. But she 
did not wear spectacles. She was born for a 
watcher. 

“She’s a hypocrite! If there ever was a hyp- 
ocrite, she’s one !’”’ said Miss Nancy, spitefully, 
one day. 

“How so?’ inquired Miss Bella, who had 
just come in. 

“Every time I look up to see if she is watch- 
ing me, she pretends to be minding her work, 
when I know, if ever I knowed what a know is, 
that she has been watching me out of the corner 
of hereye. But I shall catch her at it one of 
these times, and then wont I give her a look ?” 
And Miss Witchman, by way of anticipation, 
put on a look sour enough to have turned a small 
pond into vinegar. 

Miss Dashmore laughed. ‘“ Give he that look, 
Nancy, and she'll never want to look again. 
Ugh! J couldn't put on such a horrid ugly face 
as that!” 

Miss Witchman looked sharp, as if in doubt 
whether to take it as an insult or a compliment. 

“It is expressive features which enables me to 
make up such a face as that! Now you know 
that to be ugly is forrinto me. Ahem. That 
witch! Do you know I catched her bowing to 
the butcher-boy this morning? Whenever she 
goes to the door, and a man is there, she bows ; 
and she does it so consequentiously, as if she 
didn’t work for a living.” 

Miss Bella put on her usual scornful face at 
the mention of “ work,” and tossed her head, as 
she surveyed herself in the glass. Miss Nancy 
noticed it and remembered that she worked for a 
living. 

“O, if Ihadn’t gone into that plaguy snuff 
business! I shouldn’t have been cheated, and 
should have been independent by this time, per- 
haps. I could mention a dozen men that would 
go down on their knees, to have me now, but—” 

“But what?” asked Bella, looking round 
sarcastically. 

“T aint ready, yet,” returned Nancy, “ I want 
time to consider and take my pick.” 

This seemed altogether too absurd to the con- 
ceited Bella, and she could not refrain from a 
loud and scornful laugh. Unluckily for her, 
this time her feelings were divined by her ancient 
chum, who bridled up and trembled with anger, 
as she exclaimed : 

“My pick? Yes, my pick! Perhaps you 
don’t believe it, Miss Impertinence! You 
needn’t laugh at me, if I am a little older than 
you are.” 


“You're double my age, and you know it,” 


retorted Miss Dashmore, in a derisive tone. 

“No matter how old I am,” screamed Nancy ; 
“T don’t have to go out every day to catch fel- 
lows—nobody knows where, and nobody knows 
who, 1snummy! When the gentlemen want to 
see me, they have to call on me.” 

The insinuation roused Miss Bella, and she 
colored up and fired up. 

“They have to call on you? That’s true! 
They wouldn’t call on you, unless compelled, by 
businegs—from the slop-shops, I suppose. When 
the bell rings for me, it’s for friendship.” 

This was a severe dig under the &fth rib, for 
Miss Witchman—if the expression may be par- 
doned—and she concluded that her best reply 
would be to go into hysterics and take it out in 
halloing. She had just opened her mouth for 


the initiative shriek, when the dove-bell rang; 


and curiosity stopped her design. She neverthe- 
less kept her mouth open till a letter was handed 
to their door, directed simply “To Miss ——,” 
and containing only the words, “My dear, you 
will be serenaded to-night.” Signed, “The 
most devoted of your many admirers.” 

“ That’s for me, of course,’’ said Bella, hand- 
ing the note proudly to Miss Witchman, who had 
very sensibly subsided and closed her mouth. 

“For me, just as likely,” said she, carefully 
folding the note and putting it into her bosom. 
“J think I know the handwriting. He didn’t 
want to write my name right out, because he’s 
modestand careful. It’s Mr.——. O, I could 
tell you his name, if I wanted to —” 

“No, you couldn’t,” returned Bella, firmly. 
“ We shall see to-night.” 

“ So we shall,” said the other. “I suppose 
they’ll come about twelve o’clock. It’s eight 
now. I must begin to get ready.” 

“To get ready! Why, what to do?” asked 


Bella. 
“ We must fix up a little,” said Nancy. 


“Fix up? No indeed! We mastn’t appear 
to have expected them. If we are dressed at 
twelve, it will seem that we did. We must be 
en deshabille—if you know what that means—as 
if we were taken by surprise.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that we must have 
on our night ——?” 

“Certainly, unless you want to ask them in— 
and we've got nothing to treat them with. This 
note was sent, unknown to the gest (I know who 
must have sent it) that he might be sure I should 
keep awake. The rest wont know that I knew 
anything about it.” 

“That 7 knew anything about it,” insisted 
Miss Nancy. ‘But we shall see. ‘ And on 
second thought, I think we had better be dressed 
as you say. It will look more interesting.” 

They took a short nap that evening to clear 
their ears, and felt ready for the music at about 
half past eleven. Each was still confident that 
the serenade was for herself. 

“If I hadn’t entered into that snuff specula- 
tion, I should have had something to treat them 


| with,” sighed Miss Nancy. 


Alice May, moreover, was not yet in love. | 


She loved no one in particular, but all the world 


im general. So she sat at her window and sang | 


and sewed, apparently unconscious of the aver- 


the court. 


} 


& few rods up, the court branched from right to | 


left,and included a square of several rods breadth. 
Qn the corner of this square lived that rich Mr. 
Jones—his house being next door the boarding- 
house in which resided Miss May. So Miss 
Witchman and Miss Bella had “ eligible opportu- 
nities” to watch their windows. Miss Nancy 







| 


Bella chuckled. She knew that she was to be | 


serenaded for a very good reason. She had de- 
vised a plan by which she hoped to attract the 
attention of rich Jones over the way. She and 


: . | Witchman were the only females in the house 
sions of her two neighbors, on the other side of | v 


except the cook. Jones would know, therefore, 


| that the serenade was in honor of her; and she 
The entrance from the street was narrow; rary | 


hoped that such a sign of the admiration of others 
might draw his particular attention to herself. 
They were already slightly acquainted. Jones 
had once helped her over a mud-pnddle in the 
court, and they had often said “‘ good morning ” 
and “good evening,” and informed each other 
how the weather was. She believed in her heart 
that but little was now wanting to induce a much 


being at home the most, watched the most. It | closer and warmer acquaintanceship, and the ser- 








enade would come nigh to fixing his flint, that is 
his heart. 

Her confidence about the serenade arose from 
the fact that she had hired a male friend, under an 
injunction of secrecy, to get a band to come and 
gerenade her! The note signified that the job 
was done. The blank made it non-committal, 
and the signature was a bit of extra “soft soap” 
on the part of the writer. 

But that person was no fool. He had offered 
himself to Miss Dashmore and been rejected with 
disdain, because he was a mechanic, on wages. 
She thought him dizzy with love for her, still, 
though something crack-brained ; and so ventured 
to use him as a safe tool. She told him she de- 
lighted in midnight music, and as he was poor, 
she would pay for it herself; and she did. 

Twelve o’clock struck. The window-blinds 
were adjusted, and two ruffled nightcaps waited 
in expectation. Soon the tramp of feet was 
heard coming up the court. 

“Now we shall see who the serenade’s for ?”’ 
said Bella, triumphantly. “I hope Jones will 
hear it He does, I think, his blinds are open- 
ing. You'll find you don’t know any of them.” 

“Yes Ido,”"said Miss Witchman, trembling 
with excitement, and scanning the group, about 
twenty in all. “It appears to be a very full 
band. I thint Pve seen some of them faces afore.” 


Heavens and earth, what a ! She had 
scarcely ceased, when the ser ] , Close 
to the door as they could stick, and With a simul- 


taneous and discordantelang that could be heard 
half a mile off. It was the Calathumpians! Tin 
kettles, tin kitehens, wooden covers, frying-pans 
and coffee-pots,fish horns and rattles, tamborines, 
whistles, bone castanets and spruce beer bottles,in 
one frightful diapason shrieked, clattered, clanged 
and banged away, for minutes which seemed an 
age to the tortured ears of the neighborhood ; and 
then a sudden and resistless stampede cleared the 
court of the unwelcome musicians,who left nothing 
but memory and broken bottles to tell of what 
had been ! 

O, but it was a fearful blow to the hopes of 
Miss Bella and Miss Nancy! They had, at the 
first sound, shut their windows and gone to bed, 
smothering themselves with pillows. Silence 
restored, they rose-again 

“What was them fellows?’ gasped Miss 
Witchman, pale as her nightcap. 

“ You ought to know,” was the indignant an- 
swer of Bella; and she sneeringly added, “you 
thought you ‘had seen sdme of them faces afore !’ ” 

Neither eee, now. Each declared 
that the other ded for the impertinence ; 
and finally their suspicions fastened upon that 
spiteful creature, Miss Alice, over the way. 

“ But if she sent these wretches,” thought Bella, 
a gleam of hope dawning, ‘“ my band will be here 
soon. Itmust beso. Hark ! I hear more steps. 
Now, Nancy, you will hear the band that are to 
play for me!” 

It proved to be a genuine band of serenaders 
this time, and the two maidens again peeped 
hopefully through the blind. 

“ This i¢ my ) 

«?Taing, it’s 

They n 






itchman. ‘“ Dear me, what a 
mistake! Right under Miss May’s window.” + 

« Call dhem ever to this’side of the court. I’ve 
a good mifnttto;” cried Miss Dashmore, in great 
consternation. “ Here—” 

“Don’t,” cried Nancy, pulling her in ; “ they'll 
see your nightcap.” 

“It’s too bad‘that my money should pay —” 

But here a loud melodious strain interrupted 
further talk, and somewhat lessened their chagrin. 
The flood of music charmed the air, more charm- 
ing because contrasted with the sounds which 
had preceded it. The neighbors listened in de- 
light—all but the two over the way. As the 
strains ceased, they could no longer forbear ; 
such honor should not be thrown away upon the 
wrong person, by mistake; and flinging their 
blinds open furiously, they leaned out and beck- 
oned wildly to the musicians, both of them 
exclaiming at once: 

“You’re playing at the wrong house! That 
aint the door! Comeover here and play! I’m 
the one—this is the lady!’ And then each tried 
to pull the other in, that herself might be identi- 
fied as the heroine ef the evening. 

But they were destined to a deeper mortifica- 
tion. The musicians were in the secret, and 
one of them advancing, asked, “ Which of you 
is Miss Alice May ?” 

This question was a conclusive settler for 
them ; and when the band instantly commenced 
again, in the same spot as before, the disappointed 
twain banged their blinds to, and shut down 
their windows; passing the night in abuse of 
each other, the two bands, the mischievous author 
of the note, Miss May, and mankind in general. 


“T don’t see what she has ever done to deserve 
such a compliment as that, when we live in the 
same court!” concluded they. 

“TJ mean to go to California,” declared Bella. 

“ And I mean to get married right off,” said 
Nancy, “‘ to have some one to protect me.” 

“How smiling that wretch looks to-day!” 
said Miss Witchman, when they arose the next 
morning and looked out, beholding Alice at her 
window. ‘“ She’s full of spite—for only see how 
pleasant she looks.” 

In an hour after they ascertained that Alice 
had good reason to look cheerful : wedding cards 
and cake were sent over to them. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones!” shrieked Bella, 
reddening. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones!” squeaked Nancy, 
turning white. 

Alice had been privately married, the night 
before, to “rich Jones over the way,” and that 
was the cause of the second serenade! 


—_ + ore 


The capability of improvement intellectually 
and morally, is a proof that man is an un- 
finished being ; he is incomplete ; he is in the in- 
fancy of his existence. He is in a state of pupil- 
age and progress ; and the different degrees of 
intellectual endowment which characterize differ- 
ent men, im variety to the commonwealth, 
and teach difference of opinion must be 
expected, and that liberty to express ppinion is 
the birthright of every man. 
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0>> Terms of the Frac oF ovr Union, 82,00 
discontinued at the 


num, invariably in advance, being 
expiration of the time paid for. 





Kasny Dons.—There is not a village or town in the 


country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 


might be easily obtained for ‘The Flag of our Union,” 


and the work be thus procured for each at Oz DOLLAR 


FIFTY CENTS @ year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rotanp, St. Margaret's, Md.—We cannot—as we do not 
belong to the order. 

N. N.—The Mahrattas profess the religion of Brahma. 

C. M —Though there appear to be seven different colors 
in the prismatic spectrum, there are in fact only three 
original, or primary ones—red, blue and yellow. 

Axrist.—You can obtain a sufficient knowledge of anato- 
my for your purposes without dissecting. 

" Eelen papyrus, a which heer ene pp ears 

ptians was made, is an aquat! grows in 
swamps along the borders of ‘the Nile. » 

Mas. L. F., M -—It is the safest plan never to give 
children paregoric, or any other preparation of lauda- 
num, except under the direction of a physician. 

ANTIQUARY.—The famous obelisk, called tra’s Nee- 
dle, was presented by the pacha of t to the king 
of ogiand, in 1830, and erected in Waterloo Place, 

ndon. 

Curtosus.—The exergue is the lower part, or basis of 
bon Tes son by a line from the figures or the in- 
ser mn. 

c. C-The numerous cities which existed in ancient 
Gaul before its conquest by the Romans, fabricated 
money of gold, silver or copper. 

Taesris, New York.—Kilner was the best “ Captain 
Copp” within our memory. ‘ Paris and London,” re- 
cently revived by Burton, was first brought out at the 
Tremont Theatre. Hyatt played Tommy Trot. The 
piece is by Moncrieff, author of Tom and Jerry. 

ARcuITEcT.—The spire of Norwich Cathedral is 315 feet 


L. M.—The Venus of the northern mythology is Freia, 
the goddess of love. “ Her eye is an eternal spring; 
her neck and cheek light. The mildest and most beau- 
tiful of the gods, she is a friend of sweet song, and 
loves to hear the prayers of mortals.” 

Sratist.—Kant descril hereditary nobility ass rank 
which precedes merit, and is generally not even fol- 
lowed by merit. 

Aspirnant.—Mediocrity in art will scarcely yield a bare 
subsistence. Even artists have a hard struggle 
in this country. p arts of daguerreotyping and 
photography have certainly ruined miniature painting. 

CuurcHMaN.—The Lent fast was called by the Latins 
Quadragesima, but whether on account of its being 
originally a fast of forty days, or only forty hours, has 
been much disputed. It was first obsei in England 
by the Saxons, whence its name Lencten, implying 
Spring, the season when the day increases in 4 
= te the commencement of which this fast usually 

C. R., Lowell.—Vast quantities of frankincense are gath- 
ered from trees growing near the northern bay of the 
Red Sea, at the foot of Mt. Sinai. 

Mvusa.—The Olympic Games were abolished by a decree 
of the Chris emperor Theodosius, A. D. 394. 





THE BOSTON OF 1776, AND OF TO-DAY. 


Relatively, Boston was a re of more im- 
portance in 1776, than now, growth and 
progress had been so rapid fe days, one of 


such a substantial character, that it was called, 
in the language of that time, “ the great town of 
North America.” Its surface then was only 
about one-fourth of what it now is, the gain of 
tentitory having been made by filling up the great 
mill-pond at the West End, the flats on all sides, 
but particularly on the west and south, and by 
the annexation of that part of Dorchester now 
known as South Boston. Even that surface, in- 
stead of being, as now, crowded with substantial 
buildings, was largely devoted to pasturage, 
fields and gardens. The whole region now 
known as Beacon Street, and so northwest to 
the water, was open fields; and in the present 
heart of the city, embracing the area between 
Essex, Milk, Washington and Federal Streets, 
at least one-third of the territory was open pas- 
ture and fields. Noddle’s Island, now East Bos- 
ton, and the second ward of the city, had then 
scarcely any dwelling-houses thereon, instead of 
the blocks upon blocks of warehouses, factories 
and residences now there. 

The Boston of 1776 had one hundred and 
fifty streets, places and avenues, instead of the 
nine hundred and fifty now dividing the city. 
It had then seventy wharves and ship-yards, 
against one hundred and fifty now. The popu- 
lation of that day numbered between seventeen 
and eighteen thousand. It was very homo- 
geneous, being composed almost entirely of 
native-born citizens, there being very few either 
of English, Scotch or Irish birth. By far the 
greater portion of the population was of English 
extraction. During the siege of Boston by the 
Revolutionary army, the native population was 
reduced by absence to less than seven thousand ; 
while the British forces, with their atiendants, 
numbered upwards of thirteen thousand. The 
present Boston has a population of bout one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and the city direc- 
tory for the present year gives the names and 
places of business or residences of nearly fifty 
thousand of that number. A very large por- 
tion, probably one-third of this population, is of 
foreign parentage, chiefly German and Irish ; but 
such is the influence of our free institutions, that 
the lapse of a single generation serves to oblit- 
erate the marked peculiarities of alienage, and 
indoctrinate the children of foreigners with the 
prevailing public sentiment. 

There were eleven meeting-houses of nctc in 
1776, and there are now about one hundred 
within the limits of Boston. There was ra 


| euil Hall in those days,and there is Faneui 


Hall now ; more grand, capacious and beautiful 
now than then, but still redolent of the glorious 





liberty sentiment of the earlier era. The Brie | 


ish used the patriotic hall for a play-house during 
the siege, as they used the Old Sguth Charch for 
a riding-school; but Bostonians 
pardon the desecration, in both instances, in con- 


afford to | 


sideration of the promptitade with which they | 


vacated the premises when Gen. Washington 


‘ P | 
served them with a notice to quit, from the 


Heights of Dorchester, in March, 1776. Prior 
to the Revolutionary troubles, Boston had a very 
large shipping interest, engaged in the fishing, 
foreign and coastwise trade. In fact, this was 
the chief source of its prosperity, and then, as 
now, ship-building was an important pursuit. 


the port in one year, as Price states was the case | 
in 1769, shows very clearly that the fortunes of ' Thursdays, during the winter. 





a large part of her people were like bread cast 
upon the waters. The present annual clearances 
at the custom-house number between six and 
seven thousand. 

The only approach to Boston by land, in 
¥776, was by a single road over the Neck, now 
called Washington Street; whereas at the pres- 
ent time there are three spacious and commodi- 
ous land avenues over the isthmus, eight railroad 
bridges, and nine bridges for common travel. 
To be sure, our forefathers had one or two sail- 
boat ferries, by which to communicate with the 
main land on the north; but in place of those, 
we now have three steam ferries, either of which 
conveys more passengers in a single day than 
the old ferries did in a month. 

Boston suffered much in former days by fires ; 
but it does not appear that the men of ’76 made 
great account of fire-engines, trusting more to 
lanes of citizens, fire-buckets, and fire-wardens. 
Probably the number of fire-engines in Boston, 
in 1776, did not exceed four; whereas we now 
have twenty-one engine and other fire compa- 
nies, besides the redoubtable “Miles Green- 
wood ” steam fire-engine, and a lurking flood of 


water, in every crevice and corner of the city, to, 


drench everything in the shape of fire short of 
the universal conflagration. Our forefathers 
used to set a man upon the top of éach meeting- 
house, to give the fire-alarm while they wor- 
shipped ; we employ electricity to give the alarm, 
ring the bells, and tell where the fire is, while we 
sleep securely, whether at home or in church, 

The Boston of eighty years ago was governed 
by the voice of the people in town meeting, or 
by seven selectmen and a moderate namber of 
other officials, probably not exceeding fifty, in- 
cluding everything down to constables. The 
Boston of to-day has a mayor with a salary of 
four thousand dollars, aldermen, councilmen, 
and five hundred and eighty-six other officials to 
administer its government, besides a fire depart- 
ment of over eight hundred members, and a pub- 
lic school force of over five hundred persons, 
counting committee-men and _ school-teachers. 
Then there were five public schools; now there 
are two hundred and thirty-two, great and 
small. Then there were five weekly newspa- 
pers; now there are nine daily, sixty-seven 
weekly, and sixty-seven periodicals. Thenthere 
were thirteen stripes in the national flag, as un- 
furled for the first time in sight of the enemy at 
the head-quarters of the American army at Cam- 
bridge, on the Ist of January, 1776; now there 
are the same old thirteen stripes as then, and in 
addition, thirty-one stars. And may the stars 
and stripes ever be emblematical of the relation 
of the past and present—the stripes, of the en- 
during principles of liberty upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded ; the stars, of that growth in 
strength and power which a faithful adherence to 
those principles has given us in the past, and 
promises us in the future. 

-_-s + 
AS. 

The joint se of Congrets, whereby the 
republic of Texas was annexed to the United 
States, a resolution having all the force of a 
treaty stipulation, provides for its ultimate sub- 
division into five States, when its population 
shall be sufficient. Owing te-the wonderful in- 
crease of Texas in population and wealth, the 
subdivision of the State becomes even now one 
of practical consideration. Jt is estimated that 
the present population ex half a million, 
and that under the next census the State will be 
entitled to six or seven representatives in Con- 
gress. The size of the State is unwieldy, and 
owing to differences of soil and climate, and dif- 
ficulty of communication, the interests of the 
several parts are diverse. Itis probable that the 
new States formed from the northern and west- 
ern part, if left free to themselves, would pro- 
hibit slavery, as a matter of state policy affecting 
their own growth and prosperity. The present 
suggestion is to divide the State into two, by the 
line of division which now separates the two 
congressional districts. We doubt, however, 
whether Congress will be disposed to take up the 
question in this limited manner. When it acts, 
it will probably prefer to dispose of the whole 
subject at once, by prescribing all the States into 
which Texas may be divided, rather than em- 
barrass the future settlement of the question by 
making two new States at present. 

—_—————--=Dee 

Our West.—“ Well, stranger, where are 
you out’n ?” said a landlady of Arkansas td her 
guest. ‘ Why, madam, I am now from Balti- 
more, Maryland ; but I was born apd brought 
up in Massachusetts, near Boston,” safff the gen- 





tleman. “Aint that whar the Yankees live?” 
said the lady. ‘“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the gen- 
tleman. “Law me! yon are the very man I 


have been looking arter this long time—my clock 
is out of fix,” ejaculated the lady, in ecstacies of 
joy. 


PRAISEWORTHY Benevo_ence. — Howard 
Lodge No. 22, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows of Charlestown, have voted to disburse $200 
from their funds for charitable purposes. One 
half the amount for widows and distressed breth- 
ren,and the remaining $100 for assistance to the 
poor and needy out of the order. 
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A Pictoriat Mansion.—General Wright, 
of New Jersey, is emulating the virtues of the 
Medici, at his manor-house on the Heights of 
old Bergen. The social hall is being panelled 
into pictorial departments, emblematical of the 
out-door and in-door tastes and sports of the 
banquet-table and the field. 

—_—o—-_—_ 

Snocxixe.—Talleyrand was of opinion that 
it was not very difficult to win women, but that 
the grand problem was how to get rid of them 
afterwards Wasn't he a wicked old wretch? 





—~_—_—_—— * Poe 
Pexsonat.—Mrs. Thomas F. Meagher (for 
merly Miss Townsend), one of the most beauti- 
fal and accomplished women of our country, 





| sailed for Havre in the Fulton, recently. 
The vessels of those days were smaller than of | 
the present; yet the clearing of a thousand from | 
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At Home.—All the wives of the cabinet offi- 
cers, at Washington, intend to be “ at home” on 
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BOSTON PUBLIC CHARITIF® 
The poor and helpless are well provi 
Boston, as compared with other lange « 
so well as they might be or should be, 
but still far better than in almost any | 
munity, whether in this country or in 
Occasionally a beggar solicits charii, 
streets, and of late more frequently the 
owing to the hard times and want of 
ment for labor; but go little is ther 
street begging, as compared with oth 
that strangers remark upon the diffore 
ask with surprise, “ Where are all y 
gars?” The charitable institutions © 
are numerous, well provided, ably mane, 
highly effective in ministering to the dir 
want of suffering humanity, Of the cir, 
tions the principal are the House of Ind: 
Lunatic Hospital, and the Board of «- 
of the Poor. There are also fifty char... 
cieties in full operation, and ministerin, 
physical wants of the poor, and some of 
well to the moral need of those whose de 
has engendered vice and depravity. Th 
of Industry, which is the city poorhouse 
is situated upon Deer Island, and supp! 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and 
tion, some four hundred men, women «. 
dren, who are chargeable upon the city. || 
of this establishment is a little short of - 
per annum. The city Lunatic Hospital is 
at South Boston, and provides comfort 
about two hundred and fifty insane pe: 
an annual expense of about $28,000. T! 
number is not however chargeable to 
and a part of the expense is reimbursed 
State. The Board of Overseers of the ° 
an incorporated body, having charge of 
trast funds which it dispenses for ch 
purposes, The members of the board are 
annually, one from each ward, and they b 
disbursement of a large amount am: 
poor, each in his own ward, which m 
drawn from the tity treasury. These d 
ments are in fael and cash, and daring 
1856 they expended about $48,000, mu 
this way, helping over four thousand p« 
fuel during the winter months, and giving |. 
where needed. Of the fifty charitable +. 
which are the proud boast of Boston, a 
are for the exclusive relief of women, ot! 
children, others for seamen, for mechan’ 
natives of foreign nations, for clergyme:, 
others still, for general relief, without refer 
age; sex, profession or country. Of the» 
for women, we may mention the Associa 
the relief of Aged and Indigent Females 
has a large and comfortable establishn 
Charles Street; the Needle Woman's | 
Society, the Fatherless and Widows’ +: 
the Society for the Widows and Orp) 
Episcopal Clergymen, the Lying-In 
for the benefit of the poor and destitute, « 
Penitent Female Refuge, for the reclama’ 
wanderers from the path of virtue. Th 
nine different societies for the heneds, 
young, all of which are well supported, 


“fing @ vast amount of good according & 







means. Among the principal of theag a 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent I 
noble establishment on pson’s Tela 
Boston Harbor; the Perkins Institution | 
Blind, at South Boston; and the St. Vine 


Paal Orphan lam, which is under the 
of eight 8: of Charity, who support 
and educate ty orphan children, and i 


several hundred poor children besides. 
magnificent charity is entirely support 
individual contributions. 

For the relief and benefit of seamen the 
the Boston Port Society, the Sailor’s Snu; 
bor, the Seaman's Friend Society, and th: 
man’s Aid Society. These excellent instit 
are well supported, and do a vast amo: 
good, in rescuing the honest Jack Tar fro: 
harpies that infest his shore paths, and p: 
ing his comfort and happiness. The Aid 8 
is composed of ladies, and their labors a: 
finence are kindly devoted to raising mea 
the relief of destitute sailors, For the + 
relief of mechanics there are the Mech 
Mateal Aid Society, and the Massach- 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association This 
association, in addition to its well perk 
charitable duties, has proved itself one « 
most valuable aids to the growth and pros; 
of Boston. It was the pioneer in the esta’ 
ment of popular lectures on scientific and 
rary subjects in this city, and by ite noble 
bitions of mechanic arts, and its prizes for « 
fence; it has done most valcable servi 
developing the talent and industry of the | 
and establishing its honorable fame. The 8: 
British and Irish charitable societies, an: 
German Emigratt Aid Society are all off 
in dispensing their valuable aid to the nati 
their respective countries who need a fri 
hand among strangers, and they are cher 
and honored by all our cithens for the lav 
efforts of their members to mitigate the he 
of the poor exile. There is ant Episcoy: 
sociation for the Relief of Aged and De 
Clergymen, and the Unitariane have one { 
same worthy object. Among the charita! 
stitutions for general benefit, we may enum 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, « 
foundation for the relief of suffering, an 
ministering to the poor; the Boston Disper 
which furnishes medicine and surgical and 
ical aid to the poor, gratis; the Maseach 
Charitable Eye and Kar Infirmary, also f 
the poor; the Boston Provident Associs 
the Howard Benevolent Society ; the Mase 
setts Charitable Society, founded in 1762 
Charitable Association of the Boston Fire 
partment, and the Society tor the Prevents 
Pauperiem. But our space will not permit 
dwell upon the subject, and our readers 
estimate for themselves the millions of 4 
invested in these numervas charities of Bo 
and the hundreds of thousands that are ase 
expended 
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Hann cr —aA bankrupt merchant at the 
says that his business has been so bad th 
could not pay his debts even if be had the m 
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COPYISTS IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


The secular copyists were an important class 
during the middle ages, and supplied the func- 
tions of the bibliopole of the ancients. But the 
transcribing trade number three or four distinct 
branches. There were the librarii, antiquarii, 
notarii, and the illuminators—occasionally these 
professions were all united in one, where perse- 
verance or talent had acquired a knowledge of 
these various arts. There appears to have been 
considerable competition between these contend- 
ing bodies. The notarii were jealous of the 
librarii, and the librarii, in their turn, were en- 
vious of the antiquarii, who devoted their inge- 
nuity to the transcription and repairing of old 
books especially, rewriting such parts as were 
defective or erased, and restoring the dilapida- 
tions of the binding. Being learned in old writ- 
ings, they corrected and revised the copies of 
ancient codices: of this class we find mention as 
far back as the time of Cassiodorus and Isidore. 
“ They deprived,” says Astle, ‘‘ the poor librarii, 
or common scriptores, of great part of their busi- 
ness, so that they found it difficult to gain a sub- 
sistence for themselves and their families. This 
put them about finding out more expeditious 
methods of transcribing books. They formed 
the letters smaller, and made use of more con- 
jugations and abbreviations than had been usual. 






























BOSTON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


The poor and helpless are well provided for in 
Boston, as compared with other large cities. Not 
so well as they might be or should be, perhaps, 
but still far better than in almost any large com- 
munity, whether in this country or in Europe. 
Occasionally a beggar solicits charity in our 
streets, and of late more frequently than usual, 
owing to the hard times and want of employ- 
ment for labor; but go little is there of this 
street begging, as compared with other cities, 
that strangers remark upon the difference, and 
ask with surprise, “ Where are all your beg- 
gars?’ The charitable institutions of Boston 
are numerous, well provided, ably managed, and 
highly effective in ministering to the distress and 
want of suffering humanity. Of the city institu- 
tions the principal are the House of Industry, the 
Lunatic Hospital, and the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor. There are also fifty charitable so- 
cieties in full operation, and ministering to the 
physical wants of the poor, and some of them as 
well to the moral need of those whose destitution 
has engendered vice and depravity. The House 
of Industry, which is the city poorhouse proper, 
is situated upon Deer Island, and supplies with 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and instruc- 
tion, some four hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, who are chargeable upon the city. The cost 


~4ng @ vast amount of good according to their 


of this establishment is a little short of $50,000 
per annum. The city Lunatic Hospital is located 
at South Boston, and provides comfortably for 
about two hundred and fifty insane persons, at 
an annual expense of about $28,000. The whole 
number is not however chargeable to the city, 
and a part of the expense is reimbursed by the 
State. The Board of Overseers of the Poor is 
an incorporated body, having charge of certain 
trust funds which it dispenses for charitable 
purposes. The members of the board are elected 
annually, one from each ward, and they have the 
disbursement of a large amount among the 
poor, each in his own ward, which money is 
drawn from the city treasury. These disburse- 
ments are in fael and cash, and during the year 
1856 they expended about $48,000, mostly in 
this way, helping over four thousand people to 
fuel during the winter months, and giving money 
where needed. Of the fifty charitable societies 
which are the proud boast of Boston, a portion 
are for the exclusive relief of women, others for 
children, others for seamen, for mechanics, for 
natives of foreign nations, for clergymen; and 
others still, for general relief, without reference to 
age; sex, profession or country. Of the societies 
for women, we may mention the Association for 
the relief of Aged and Indigent Females, which 
has a large and comfortable establishment in 
Charles Street; the Needle Woman’s Friend 
Society, the Fatherless and Widows’ Society, 
the Society for the Widows and Orphans of 
Episcopal Clergymen, the Lying-In Hospital, 
for the benefit of the poor and destitute, and the 
Penitent Female Refuge, for the reclamation of 
wanderers from the path of virtue. 
nine different societies for the benefit of the 
young, all of which are well supported, gnd do- 


“means. Among the principal of these are the 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys, a 
noble establishment on-Thompson’s Island, in 
Boston Harbor; the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, at South Boston; and the St. Vincent de 
Paul Orphan Asylum, which is under the charge 
of eight Sistete,of Charity, who support, rear 
and educate eighty orphan children, and instruct 
several hundred poor children besides. This 
magnificent charity is entirely supported by 
individual contributions. 

For the relief and benefit of seamen there are 
the Boston Port Society, the Sailor’s Snug Har- 
bor, the Seaman’s Friend Society, and the Sea- 
man’s Aid Society. These excellent institutions 
are well supported, and do a ‘vast amount of 
good, in rescuing the honest Jack Tar from the 
harpies that infest his shore paths, and promot- 
ing his comfort and happiness. The Aid Society 
is composed of ladies, and their labors and in- 
fluence are kindly devoted to raising means for 
the relief of destitute sailors. For the special 
relief of mechanics there are the Mechanics’ 
Mutual Aid Society, and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association. This latter 
association, in addition to its well performed 
charitable duties, has proved itself one of the 
most valuable aids to the growth and prosperity 
of Boston. It was the pioneer in the establish- 

«ment of popular lectures on scientific and lite- 
rary subjects in this city, and by its noble exhi- 
bitions of mechanic arts, and its prizes for excel- 
lence,’ it has done most valuable service in 
developing the talent and industry of the State, 
and establishing its honorable fame. The Scotch, 
British and Irish charitable societies, and the 
German Emigraht Aid Society are all efficient 
in dispensing their valuable aid to the natives of 
their respective countries who need a friendly 
hand among strangers, and they are cherished 
and honored by all our citizens for the laudable 
efforts of their members to mitigate the hard lot 
of the poor exile. There is an Episcopal As- 
sociation for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen, and the Unitarians have one for the 
same worthy object. Among the charitable in- 
stitutions for general benefit, we may enumerate 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, a noble 
foundation for the relief of suffering, and for 
ministering to the poor; the Boston Dispensary, 
which furnishes medicine and surgical and med- 
ical aid to the poor, gratis; the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, also free to 
the poor; the Boston Provident Association ; 
the Howard Benevolent Society ; the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Society, founded in 1762; the 
Charitable Association of the Boston Fire De- 
partment, and the Society tor the Prevention of 
Pauperism. But our space will not permit us to 
dwell upon the subject, and our readers must 
estimate for themselves the millions of dollars 
invested in these numerous charities of Boston, 
and the hundreds of thousands that are annually 
expended. 





Harp up.—A bankrupt merchant at the West 
says that his business has been so bad that he 
could not pay his debts even if he had the money. 






























































They proceeded in this manner till the letters 
became exceedingly small and extremely diffi- 
cult to be read.” The fact of there existing a 
class of men, whose fixed employment or pro- 
fession was solely confined to the transcription 
of ancient writings and to the repairing of tat- 
tered copies, in contradistinction to the common 
scribes, and depending entirely upon the exer- 
cise of their art asa means of obtaining a sub- 
sistence, leads us to the conclusion that ancient 
manuscripts were by no means so very scarce in 
those days ; for how absurd and useless it would 
have been for men to qualify themselves for 
transcribing these antiquated and venerable 
codices if there had been no probability of ob- 
taining them to transcribe. The fact, too, of its 
becoming the subject of so much competition 
proves how great was the demand for their 
labor. 


These public scribes derived their principal 


employment from the monks and the lawyers; 
from the former in transcribing their manuscripts, 
and by the latter in drawing up their legal in- 
struments. 
their own homes, like other artisans; but some- 
times, when employed by the monks, executed 
their transcripts within the cloister, where they 
were boarded, lodged, and received their wages 
till their work was done. 
the case when some great book was to be copied, 
of rarity and price. 


They carried on their avocations at 


This was especially 
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TEA BRICKS, 
M. Huc, a Jesuit Missionary to Tartary 


and Thibet, informs us in his published travels, 
that tea is prepared by the Chinese for the use of 
the Tartars and the Russians, in the form of 
bricks. The coarser leaves of the plant and the 
tendrils are mixed together and pressed very 
hard in moulds of the shape and size of ordinary 
house brick. Thus prepared it is a leading ar- 
ticle of commerce in those regions, and is known 
as Tartar tea. When required for use, a piece 
is broken off from the brick, pulverized, and 
boiled in a kettle until the decoction becomes of 
a red color. 
produces effervescence, and the liquid becomes 
almost black. Milk is next added, and the 
beverage transferred to the teapot for use. 
drank in great quantities by the Tartars and the 


Some salt is then thrown in, which 


It is 


Rnssians, being estimated quite a luxury, and 


made the Alpha and the Omega of every feast. 


When the Tartars can get butter, they mix that 
with the tea, and consider that it is a great im- 
provement to stir in barley meal. What would 


our fine-spum tea gossips say to such a dish of 


tea as that? 





CuiLp1sH _Innocence.—We have read that 
when a Scotch duchess, once “the admired of 
all observers,” was questioning the children at 


one of her charity schools, the teacher asked : 


“What is the wife of a king called?” “A 
queen,”’ bawled out one of the philosophers. 
“The wife of an emperor?’ ‘An empress,” 
was replied with equal readiness. “Then what 
is the wife of a duke called?” “A drake !” ex- 
claimed several voices, mistaking the title duke 
for the biped duck, which they pronounced the 
same. 





ANOTHER BLow.—Fortune has played Bar- 
num another shabby trick. He had just com- 
pleted his arrangements with his creditors to re- 
sume the occupation of his sumptuous residence 
at Bridgeport, known as “ Iranistan,’’ when the 
building caught fire, and with its contents was 
entirely destroyed. Weak men sink under mis- 
fortunes, but Barnum takes his ill luck with the 
coolness of a philosopher. 


Turee Histrortans.—At the dedication of 
the Prescott School House, Charlestown, three 
historians were on the platform together—Wm. 
H. Prescott, Rev. George E. Ellis and Richard 
Frothingham, Jr. 


———__ +e > 


Srxeutar.—In New York city there is a con- 
gregation of sixty deaf mutes with their families 
who worship at an Episcopal church. The 
service is in the sign language. 

i Bee 

A mrxep Comptiment.— Kit North says 
that it is no wonder that women love cats, for | 
both are graceful, and both domestic—not to 
mention that they both scratch. 








Batrov’s Picrortat.—Any person who is 
already a subscriber to the Flag of our Union, 
can have Ballou’s Pictorial for a year by enclos- 
ing us two dollars. 
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A tarce Brsixess.— There is a playing- 
card factory, in London, which consumes four 
hundred gallons of paste daily. 


S<DITORIAL INKDROPS., 

Henry Pevis, of Terryville, Conn., shot on the 
wing three wild geese out of a flock of five. 

An empty purse and a new house, it is sagely 
said, will make a wise man too late. 

A young man from Newburyport, named Pen- 
der, lately perished in a snow-storm in Nebraska. 

A threadbare coat and a shocking bad hat are 
proof armor against a highwayman. 

The Washington Theatre, D. C., a nice little 
place, managed by Mr. Stuart, is now open. 

The pen of the tongue should be dipped in 
the ink of the heart, to writeswords of sincerity. 

There are at this time 20,000 unemployed 
needlewomen in the city of Belfast, Ireland. 

Of all sorts of artificers in the world, the poet 
is he who is fondest of his handiwork. 

The empress Eugenie has got the ill-will of 
the musicians of Paris—bad luck to her! 

It is a great folly to think of being wise alone 
—wisdom hoarded, makes an intellectual miser. 

The Siamese ambassadors persist in smoking 
in Queen Victoria’s presence, though she hates it. 

The greatest learning and highest rank are 
manifested by plainness of speech and behaviour. 

Mr. Preacher Spurgeon’s new chapel in Lon- 
don is to cost $100,000. , 

The hermit thinks the sun shines nowhere but 
in his own cell—for that celbis his world. 

Samuel Lover, author of Rory O’More, has 
just written a work on the Lyrics of Ireland. 

If you only have wisdom enough to keep your 
tongue a prisoner, your body may go free. 

The improvements of the s¢reets in Paris have 
raised the municipality ineome a million francs. 

Laboring to please a fool is, a servile employ- 
ment, and is time and pains thrown away. 

The English in India are still severe with the 
mutineers, blowing them to pieces, etc. 

Nothing can be well done, that is done out of 
season ; there is a time for everything. 

The artesian well in the State House yard at 
Columbus, Ohio, has reached a depth of 160 feet. 

If you neglect to oversee your workmen, you 
may as well leave your purse open to them. 

The war department is crowded with appli- 
cants for commissions in the army for Utah. 

The ancients had a saying that no man is wise 
at all times, nor knowing in all things. 

The Evil Spirit goes away when he finds the 
door shut against him. He is a cowardly being. 





SALLY ST. CLAIR. 

The author of the “ Tales of Marion’s Men,” 
relates the following true Ptory: “Sally St. 
Clair was a beautifi, dark-eyed Creole girl. 
The whole treasury of her love was freely poured 
out to Sergeant Jasper, who on one occasion had 
the good fortune to save her life. The pros- 
pects of their separation almost maddened her. 
To sever her long jetty ringlets from her exqui- 
sitely formed head, to dress in male attire, to en- 
rol in the corps to which he belonged, and follow 
his fortunes in the wars, unknown to him, was a 
resolution no sooner conceived than taken. In 


the camp, she icular attention 
except on the night the bactle, when she 
was noticed bending over his coueli like a good 


and gentle spirit, as if listening to his dreams. 
The camp was surprised, and a fierce conflict 
ensued. The lovers were side by side in the 
thickest of the fight; but, endeavoring to turn 
away a lance aimed at the of Jasper, the 
poor girl received it in her own, ait fell bleeding 
at his feet. After the victory, her name and sex 
were discovered, and there#as not a dry eye in 
the corps when Sally St. {eair was laid in her 
grave, in a little green shay nook, that looked 
as if-if had been stolen out.of Paradise, not far 
from the river Santee. 





MUSTACHIOED CLERGYMEN. 

Nearly all the English clergymen living be- 
tween two and three hundred years ago, wore 
the mustache. Ina list of those who wore the 
beard on the upper lip, we find the well-known 
names of John Donne, George Herbert, Robert 
Herrick, Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Fuller, and 
Robert South. The famous John Knox and the 
celebrated John Bunyan wore the mustache ; also 
Wicliffe, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop Cranmer, 
Bishops Ridley, Latimer, Jewel, Holbech, Thirl- 
dey, Goodrich, Skip, Day, Archbishop Laud, 
and a host of others. Yet Rev. Dr. Chapin says 
that mustaches are a sign of mourning on the up- 
per lip for the lack of brains in the head. When 
Chapin shaves off his eyebrows, we shall applaud 
his consistency. 








Have you seen 11 t—Ballou’s Holiday Pic- 
torial—with over seventy large and elegant en- 
gravings, forming a mammoth folio sheet, and 
something worth preserving, For sale at all of 
the periodical depots for ten cents per copy. Any 
person who desires a copy of this unique and 
beautiful sheet, has only to enclose us ten cents, 
anda copy will be forwarded by return of mail. 

_—_—_—+oone 

Faitorut Sentimners.—Some emigrants 
across the plains found two dogs lying by one of 
the many graves marking the spot of the recent 
massacres, that had watched the spot till they 
were emaciated almost to skin and bones. Faith- 
ful fellows! No man would have done as much. 








A witty Roeve.—A student in a neigh- | 


boring college, being recently rather “ short,” 


sold his books, and wrote to his father that he | 


was subsisting on literature. 
__ Horror > 


| ioned chimneys ‘ 


Tue Busysopy.—He labors without thanks, | 


talks without credit, lives without love, dies with- 
out tears, without pity—save that some say, “It 
was a pity he died no sooner.” 
_ CH Orr + 
Diwrsisuep Arrractioy.—A French writer 
jocosely remarks that the turf is losing its attrac- 


| tions, since the jockeys have ceased breaking their 


necks now and then. 





Take notice!—We send The Flag of our 
Union to postmasters for $1 50 a year. 


_—_—_— CH orm 
Extravacance.—A purse which does not 
possess the clasp of discretion. 





BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Border ue : or, The Camp, the Cabin, and the 
Fare 8 thrilling romance of the West, by Maus. C. 


RRRY. 
“ Evening and Night,” verses by J. W. Jayson. 
“ The Poor-House Bridal,” a s by A. B. Morrow. 
“A Rhyme of Rain,” by James NKLIN Firs. 
be! ni’s Daughter,” a tale by Many W. Janvrin. 
“*My Caroline,” stanzas by Corotta H. Crisweit. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

A full-length portrait of M’lle. Louise Lamoreux, the 
star of the Ronzani Ballet Troupe. 

View of an aoe rot hd Thugs in India, o large, 
whole page picture, depicting very truthfully a band of 
those professional murderers common in India. 

Views in Macon, Georgia, ivi . & picture of the 
Botanic College of that p ; second, a view of the 
Court House, the Jail, and the Gas Works; third, the 
Female College; and, fourth, the Railroad Station. 

Interesting scenes in the life of that intrepid traveller, 
Captain John Smith, showing the captain thrown over- 

at St. "s by a party of the passengers; Smith 
arresting an In: Chief; the burning of Jamestown; 
and his daring exploit in suppressing a mutiny among 
his companions. 

Picture of a Chinese nm Boat on Canton Kiver, a 
grotesque exhibition of a Chinese religious festival. 


View of the city of Tunis, in Africa. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at six cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


The Spanish-Mexican difficulties are assuming 
a more pacific aspect. 

Malta and Corfu have been successfully con- 
nected by submarine telegraph. 

The marriage of the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land and Prince Frederick William of Prussia is 
set down for the 25th of January. 

Madame Lind Goldschmidt is to give a grand 
concert in aid of the funds for erecting a monu- 
ment to Handel in the town of Halle. 


A disastrous storm has occurred off the Bauff- 
shire coast, Scotland, in which forty-two fisher- 
men were drowned, leaving a number of widows 
and orphans. 


A decision had been rendered in the Chancel- 
lor’s Court, London, which in effect will invali- 
date all marriages by British subjects with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, not only in Britain but in all 
foreign States. 

Speaking of the Leviathan, the Liverpool Tel- 
egraph of Dee. 9th says “it is confidently ex- 
pected that the result of yesterday’s work will 
put the vessel in such a position that she may 
—_ be left to the influence of the next spring 
tides.” 

While other branches of industry are dull, the 
manufacture of beet root sugar in the north of 
France is progressing. There were but one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine manufactories at work 
three months since; there are now one hundred 
and fifty-one. 


A son of Gen. Lamoriciere has just died in 
Paris. As soon as the emperor heard of his ill- 
ness, he at once ordered that passports should be 
given to the general, and authorisation granted 
to him to return to France, without any condi- 
tion whatever. Unfortunately, the boy died be- 
fore the father had time to avail himself of the 
permission. 





ee 


Dewvdrops of Wisdom. 


A gentleman is one who combines a woman’s 





witha man’s courage. 
Nothing is more intolerable than proud ignor- 
ance, pride and ignorance go together. 


One true philosopher is worth a thousand lin- 

ists; the first has the treasure, the latter the 

eys. 

Make truth credible, and children will be- 
lieve it; ,»make goodness lovely, and they will 
love it. y’ ‘ 

Whea a man owns that he has been in the 
wrong, he is but telling you that he is wiser than 
he was. 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he cannot pass himself; for every man 
has need to be forgiven. 

There is nothing which God has judged good 
for us, that he has not given us the means to 
—— both in the natural and the moral 
world. 


No mortifications which virtue exacts are more 
severe than those which ambition imposes upon 
the love of ease, pride upon interest, and covet- 
ousness upon vanity. 

Every man of great mind is the property of the 
whole ames His example is contagious ; 
his influence is standard of thought; he is 
himself a practical school. 

Each new form of existence results from the 
decay and destruction of some preceding form ; 
and the law seems fixed that everything which is 
destroyed is capable of some other life. 

True piety and morality are inseparable, or 
rather they are the same spirit differently man- 
ifested. iety is love with its face towards God, 
and morality is love with its face towards men. 

Discontent is a sin that is its own punishment, 
and makes men torment themselves; it makes 
the spirit sad, the body sick, and all enjoyment 
sour; it arises not from the condition, but from 
the mind. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Punch thinks Experience, like Time, “ puts a 
man up to many a wrinkle.” 

“T have gone into the silk business,” said a 
man to his neighbor. ‘“ So I supposed, as I saw 
you reeling all day yesterday.” 

Why is the map of Alabama like the barrel of 
a soldier’s musket? Because one end has a 
bay on it (bayonet). 

Why are man and wife entitled to a commu- 
nity of interest in each other’s property ? Because 
they earn it (are knit) together. 

There is a good reason why a little man should 
never marry a bouncing widow. He might be 
called ‘‘ the widow’s mite.” 

Why is a lady putting on her corsets like a 
man who drinks to drown his grief? Because 
in so-lacing herself she is getting tight. 

The Worcester Bay State propounds as fol- 
lows: Why are swallows like some old-fash- 
Because they have a crooked 





flew. 

Why do people doubt the merits of Mr. Bu- 
chanan—or any other bachelor President? Be- 
cause his excellency (His Excellency) is not ap- 
parent (a parent). 

A contemporary of ours protests most earnestly 


| that he is always as good as his word. No 


doubt he is, but his word is good for nothing. 
So says Prentice. 

“You've destroyed my peace of mind,” said 
a desponding lover to a truant lass. “ It can’t do 
you much harm, John, for it was an amazing 
small piece you had, any way !” 


A New York correspondent of one of our ex- 
changes says that Emerson’s mystical poem for 
“ Brahma” can be compared to nothing else in 
existence of profound confusion, except, 3 
the “ statement of affairs ” of some solvent rail- 
road company. 

















Quill yy Seissors. 





ras Danone lek pking, at Gardiner, Me., 


' 
; the cellar after the fire, | 
were found $3000 in gold“) “ 
heat. The old man had ba Silver, fused by the | 
ing his money in stone heap" * | 
tarm where he lives, and a lol” “kine full of | 
silver coin was found ina sto fe his | 
brother a short time ago. At th. me of the i 
tire he had $600 in bills, and the sifV™° 9) OG 
found in the cellar, stowed away 8 


. | 
chamber floor next to the fastening. der the | 


An inventor in Rhode Island has devi , | 
new method of setting diamonds, natural or j. | 
ficial, in an open setting, which combines gre, | 
strength with lightness. He sets them in points, | 
which are stamped on by a die, and have a firm, | 
flat plate of metal at the back, so that very little f 
metal is seen, and the appearance of the brilliants | 
is much improved. { 

The Nantucket Inquirer says that silk was | 
manufactured, sold and worn in Nantucket as 
early as 1838, measures having been taken two or 
three years previously for the establishment of a 
silk manufactory in that place. The claim in 
favor of New Harmony, in 1844, and Hartford, 
in 1857, as having the first manufactured silk in 
this country, is thus upset. 

The New York Life Saving and Benevolent 
Association have presented a silver medal, in- 
scribed as follows, “ Presented Noy., 1857, to 
Captain Henry Meyer, of the Hamburg ship | 


he habit of hid- 
d walls on the 


Guttemberg, for his meritorious conduct in sav- 
ing the crew of the ship Howajdi, of Newbury- 
port, U.S, which was burnt at sea, November 
2d, 1857.” 

One of the old-fashioned Irish abduction cases 
has just occurred near Mount Bolus, King’s Co. 
An armed party entered Farmer Egan's house, 
proceeded to the bed-room of Miss Egan, and 
carried her off in her night dress, with inten- 
tion, it is believed, of compelling her to marry 
one of the party. 

The Courant states that it understands that 
the city of Norwich has requested Mrs. Sigourney 
to sit for her statue, and that Mr. Bartholomew 
is the artist who was expected to execute it. It 
is said, however, that his limited stay in this 
country will cause him to decline the order. 


Mr. Edwin Booth, the young tragedian, is 
about erecting a monument over his father’s re- 
mains at Baltimore. The Gazette says, he has 
selected Mr. Carew of this city, as the builder, 
and a portion of the monument will be of New 
England granite. 

A party of twenty-five or thirty young Ameri- 
can engineers has been agulnk, to explore 
and survey for a railroad route between Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico—the expedition 
being planned and the expenses paid by Mexican 
capitalists. 

A yes sheriff at Hartford had actually com- 
menced removing a prisoner from within the 
bar, supposing him to be a spectator intruding on 
the sacred limits, before he discovered that the 
man was awaiting trial for incendiarism. 


‘The first silk stockings worn in England were 
upon the legs of Queen Elizabeth, in 1561. How 
comes it then that in Richard III. the youn 

rinces and King Henry are invariably dres: 
in black silk stockings * 


The physicians of Worcester, we see, offer 
their services gratuitously to all poor families 
that may happen to be sick, and in need of med- 
ical assistance this winter. 


McKenzie, the famous Canadian editor, says 
a more fraudulent banking system than the 
American was never inven to demoralize | 
mankind. 


Eleazer Williams, the noted Bourbon, has 
again petitioned the U. 8. Senate for a grant of 
a orsum of money for his services among the 

ndians. 


Mrs. Margaret Parker, formerly of the Boston 
Muscum, was married lately to G. P. Towle, 
Esq., of Chicago, and will retire from the 
stage. 


A fine bell, weighing five hundred Logg 
has been placed in the tower of St. Puul’s Mis- 
sion Church, New Haven, 


Megeray, in his history of France, says that a 
hailstone weighing one hundred pounds, fell dur- 
ing a thunder storm in 1810. 


The New Post Office in New York is to be 
erected on the lower angle of the Park, opposite 
the Astor House. 


President Buchanan has refused to pardon 
Coleman, the young mail robber at Portsmouth, 
Virginis 

Madame Goldschmidt has reconsidered her 
farewell intentions by singing at Leipsic. 


Ex-Secretary Guthrie declines running for U. 
S. Senator in Kentucky. 


Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Charles C. Ste- 
phens to Miss Naney L. Jacobs. 
‘ Le Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Ziba Nickerson to Miss Sophia 
tringer. 
be By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John Conway to Mise Margaret 
urns. 
Pes Bagil Mr. Posey, Mr. Charles Hyde to Miss Joanna 

pnis. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Croft to Miss Sarah 
Manning. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Jarvis Shepardson to Miss 
Fannie C, Auld. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Eben H. Goodhue to Miss Ellen 
M. Merrifield. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Lyman W. Whipple, 
Esq. to Mise Meribah EF. Lane. 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Henry Allen to 
Miss Mary Jane Learned. 

At West Cambridge. Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. William 8 
Dodge to Miss Annie E hice) 

At East Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. David B 
Burrell to Mise Abby L. Bates. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Henry Clement to 
Mrs. Mary &. Allen 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Thaddeus BE 
Friend to Miss Elizabeth A. Dolliver 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. Henry M 
Morton to Miss Ann M nt 

At Lowell. by Kev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. John 8. Ellingwood 
to Miss Harriet M. Wilson 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr Latham, Mr. James War- 
Ten to Mise Betsey 8; . 

At Delavan, Ill., Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr. Henry R 
Gate to Miss Marian L. Stillman. 























In this city, Capt. James Parsons, 8; Mins Alice T 
Standish, 18; Mr. Michael Keating. 24; Mr. William B 
Matthews, 0; Widow Hannah Button, 4 Mra 


Fisk. 79 
At Marblehead, Miss Barah Morse, 89 
4t Beverly, Mr. William Thissell. 72; Mr. Jonathan P 
Thomas, 45: Mr, Andrew Wallis, 67 


At South Danvers, Mr. Henry Wileon, 26 
At Ames’ Ferry. Mr. John G Babb, 
At South Beituate, Jonathan Stetson, Raq., 6 


At Auburs, Mrs Lacy Merriam. & 


At Worcester, Widow Sarah Thomas, 4; Mis Ann E 
Denny, 16. 


| 
| Campbell, 66 | 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Elien M. Walker, 22 
At Bast Cam , Miss Farah Greene | 
At West Cam , Mr. Jeptha Puffer, 
At Malden, Mr. Uriah Lincoin, 2 
At Quiney, Mr. Edward Winslow. 54 
At Lynn, Mrs H. Bwain, % 
At Salem, Mrs. Lydia H. Safford, 62; Widow Mary 
| 
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Mee BIARTY. 
BY BLIza eee 


The white wave-“™*° Asse the smiling shores, 
With love's achanged devotion, 

‘Where Huo”: qeen of rivers, pours 
Her ho*®® to the ocean. 


As Co“ and his fair young bride, 
y Irish rose transplanted, 


sunset’s gorgeous splendors died, 
Beheld the scene enchanted. 


“1m thinking of the days.” he sighed, 
“When we were blithe and merry, 
Ah! when we crossed the ocean wide, 
We left our hearts in Kerry. 


‘Twas there amid its green hills old, 
Disporting like a fairy, 
I first beheld with love untold 
My own, my child wife, Mary. 


* And there the good priest's holy power 
Our yearning hearts united, 
But in a dark and evil hour 
Our wedded joy was blighted. 


a TN 


“We saw our parents’ hallowed hairs 
Pale white with want and sorrow, 
Our lightsome hearts, unused to cares, 
First trembled for the morrow. 


‘* A wail went out of wild despair, 
And woful lamentation, 
Egyptian darkness filled the air, 
While famine smote our nation. 


“The churehyards could not hold the dead; 
What woe to see the dying, 
Like autumn leaves the ground o’erspread, 
Along the wayside lying. 


“Dear Lord, my heart was withered up, 
Despair its life consuming, 
To see thee drain want's poisoned cup, 
When o'er the waters looming 


“' Uprose before our famished gaze, 
A white-winged ship* advancing, 
Athwart her path flashed morniug’s rays, 
‘The glad waves round her dancing. 


“The star-gemmed banner o'er her waved, 
On Kire’s breezes streaming, 
The scene upon my heart engraved 
Is present in my dreaming. 


‘* We praised our God the nation blest 
That sighed o’er fallen Eire, 
And from the bounty of the West 
Our lot was made less dreary. 


“She came from ‘ freedom’s land’ to save 
The famished thousands dying, 
But shroudless in a common grave 
The millions starved were lying. 


“ We fled the soil that gave us birth, 
Where once our hearts were merry, 
Forsook the dearest spot on earth, 
Our broken home in Kerry. 


“To this great land by mercy led, 
From famine, death and danger, 
We love the soil that gives us bread, 
And shields the hapless stranger. 


‘With peace and plenty in the west, 
The future smiles before us, 
Yet in our ewn land we would rest, 
The shamrocks blooming o’er us.” 


As thus they mourned their native isle, 
With Irish hearts’ devotion, 

The day-star with a parting smile 
Went out upon the ocean. 


— 

~ ** Two national vessels, the Jamestown and the Mace- 
donian, the former officered by volunteers, were despatch- 
ed from the United States of  Americs, with the volun- 
tary contributions of the citizens in money, flour, and 
clothing, for the starving poor of Ireland.” 
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COUSIN: ANNE. 


BY MRS. A. E. RUSSELL. 








“Now which of us do you like best, Anne? 
Can’t you make up your mind ?” 

“ Really, William, I’m sure I don’t know! 
Sometimes I think I like you best, and then I’m 
sure it’s Lawrence ; and between you both, I’m 
tormented most to death.” And a silvery laugh 
finished the sentence. 

“It seems to me that you might know by this 
time. You've lived in the same house with me 
for more than a year, and you’ve flirted with 
Lawrence abont as long. Now when you go 
down in the depths of your heart and search, 
can't you tell which of us you’d prefer to spend 
your life with ?” 

“T don’t know as I’ve got any heart, William. 
I think, on the whole, I haven’t, or I should have 
fallen in love with one of you before this time. 
But what’s the use of all this fuss? Why can’t 
we go along just as we have done? We're the 
best of friends now, and I have two nice beaux, 
whereas I shouldn’t have but one, by the other 
arrangement.” 

The young man smiled and sighed together, 
and drummed on the table softly, in his perplex- 
ity. The pretty, merry thing beside him was 
worth something of a sacrifice, and he loved 
her too well to give her up willingly; but to 
share her smiles and attentions with some other, 
when it was doubtfal who might have the better 
right to them, was rather more than he was pre- 
pared to do. 

“Come! you'd better make such an arrange- 
ment,” she said at length, tapping his fingers 
with the branch of myrtle she had brought in. 
“Let alone all this folderol about loving you 
alone. Why, I could love a dozen of you at a 
time! Let us be good friends, and flirt in a 
good-natured sort of way, and leave the rest to 
chance. Come! you and Lawrence shall be my 
colleague beaux.” 

He couldn’t help laughing at the speech and 
the comical expression of her face, but he shook 
his head and grew grave in a short time. 

“ That is something that a man .Will not con- 
sent to be colleague in, Anne,” he said. “ The 
woman I love must be mine, or nothing to me. 
I can have no partnership in her love. Now, if 
you really think that you like Lawrence better 
than me, I haven’t a word to say. I confess 
he’s handsome, and more gallant, and I really 
think he’s better suited to you; but then if one 
loves, you know, all thesethings go for nothing. 
Sometimes, I’ve thought that you did love me a 
little, and that I might make yOu happy. Was 
it all a fancy, Anne?” And he drew her to- 
wards him, and tried to look in her face. 

“Pshaw, William! how sentimental you 
grow!” she exclaimed, with a pretty, laughing 
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pout. “T like you just as ; we as Lawrence, 
and no better. What's the use of talking so?’ 

“ Well, then,” he said, with a sigh, letting her 
go from his arm, “I suppose I must give up the 
field to Lawrence, for I can’t hear it said that we 
are both hanging round you, and waiting to see 
which will be chosen.” 

“It’s a fact, though,” she laughed, gaily. 

The young man colored deeply, as he rose 
from the sofa and went towards the door. 

“Tt has been a fact, perhaps, Anne; but it 
ceases to be from this time,” he said, coldly. 

“ Now how cross he is!” exclaimed the little 
sprite, springing before him and standing against 
the door. “I sha’n’t let him go out until he’s 
good-natured.” 

It was impossible to resist the sparkling good- 
nature of the pretty face, and William Mason’s 
anger and pride all evaporated in a hearty 
laugh. 

os "it’s of no use to try to do anything with 
you, Anne,” he said. ‘You take the dignity 
all out of a man, before he knows it. We'll be 
friends, if we can’t be anything more; andI 
wont trouble you with my serious ways again. I 
really think they are thrown away upon you.” 

“ Yes, indeed they are!” cried the little beauty. 
“You must distribute your pearls more judi- 
ciously, William. And now that you are in a 
proper mood, come and look at my geraniams.” 

“You're nothing but a geranium, yourself,” 
he answered, smiling, as he followed her into the 
garden. 

“What kind—a pennyroyal ?”’ she asked. 

“ A rose, just budding, child.” 

“Child!” she pouted. “ 'That’s pretty talk.” 

“Nevertheless, you are a child, Anne,” he 
answered, more seriously. “A child unconscious 
of the great, sorrowful, grand world that rolls all 
around you. But there! I’m talking sense to 
you again. Pardon me this once, and I prom- 
ise not to commit such an indiscretion again.” 

Anne pouted again. This was not exactly 
what she had required. She loved gay, flatter- 
ing conversation, and hated to be in earnest ; but 
she hardly wished to be treated like a child. 
Just then, the sound of steps coming up the 
gravel walk announced a visitor before he ap- 
peared from the thick shade of the lilac-bushes, 
and a handsome, well-dressed young man, with 
a cheerful, commonplace looking countenance, 
approached and shook hands with both of them. 
There was a great contrast between the young 
men. William Mason was only of middle 
height, stout, firm-built, with a plain face and a 
sturdy, common-sense look and manner, not at 
all attractive to a pretty little flirt like Anne; 
while Lawrence Wells was just the ideal of a 
silly girl of eighteen—tall, slender, with little 
feet and hands, regular features, bright eyes that 
meant nothing but flirtation and its accessories, 
and a very pretty mouth that talked of nothing 
else. But Lawrence was as kind-hearted and as 
thoroughly well-intentioned as a wiser man 
could be ; and between him and his old neigh- 
bor and playmate, William Mason, there was as 
much friendship as could well subéist between 
persons of such different tastes. 

When Anne Staples had come to live with her 
guardian and distant relative, Mr. Mason, the 
elder, Lawrence had become acquainted at once, 
and the two had struck up a flirtation that contin- 
ued for months without any serious: termination. 
Not but that the young man would have, been 
glad to ga' cack ‘flower ‘as Antie, but be- 
cause she would never hear of anything serious, 
and always laughed and pouted him out of all 
grave thoughts and questions, as we have seen 
her do with his rival. Lawrence was one of the 
best beaux in the world ; he danced finely, drove 
& horse well, gave as pretty a turn to a compli- 
ment as the prettiest girl could desire, but after 
all, Anne felt that Cousin William’s good sense 
and profound feeling had something better in 
them than all Lawrence’s accomplishments. 
The little gipsey saw his growing preference for 
her, his involuntary acts of affection, his mani- 
fest vexation when she was more than usually 
frivolous, with secret delight, quite as much for 
the excitement of flirting with such a superior 
man, perhaps, as from any preference she might 


feel for him, but still with a deeper sentiment of 


respect and regard than she was aware. 

“Good morning, Miss Anne—you are a per- 
fect rose-bud of beauty this morning,” was Law- 
rence’s salutation, before he spoke with his 
friend. 

“ William just said something similar to that,” 
Anne answered, carelessly. ‘How your hair 


shines this morning, Lawrence! I think you 


must have taken particular pains with it. 
liam’s doesn't look so, now. I presume 
combs his in a fit of lofty abstraction—don’t 
you, Cousin William ?” 

Both young men colored, and then laughed. 
It was impossible to quarrel with her, however 
rude she might be. 

“There is to be a ride and ball, to-night,” 
Lawrence said. “Are you engaged, Anne ?” 

“No, indeed! I never heard of such a thing,” 
she said. 

“Then will you honor me?” he asked, mak- 
ing a dancing-school bow. 

“ Yes, cortainly—if you will try to appreciate 
the honor,” she answered, laughingly, glancing 
up with a merry look of mischief towards Wil- 
liam. “You'll go too, Cousin William, wont 
you?” 

“I dare say I shall,” William said; “ pro- 
vided I find a lady as ready to accept my 
invitation.’ 

Anne looked up into his face again. Instead 
of the jealousy she thought to find there, there 
was nothing but an amused smile. Was he 
laughing at her and Lawrence too? She tossed 
her pretty head at the thought, and telling the 
visitor she had some new prints to show him, in- 
vited him into the parlor without another word 
to his companion. 

William found a partner quite as attractive as 
his pretty mistress, and Anné was no less an- 
noyed by his earnest attentions to her rival, than 
by the frank, good-natured way in which he ap- 
proached herself. If he had only behaved dis- 
tantly, or angrily, she might have thought he 
cared for her treatment in the morning, and her 
Various flirtations that evening ; but no stranger 





ing and closing the book. 


that, Anne? 
not ?” he asked, in surprise. 


—and Anne generously admired and praised her 


entirely. William’s eye would flash, and his 












could seem more pleasantly indifferent than he. 
She thought of it all the evening, and lay awake 
thinking of it after she was in bed, and thought 
of it the next day when William was absorbed 
in study and seemed to have forgotten that such 
a person lived. 


When he had studied many hours, and Anne 


had peeped cautiously into the library two or 
three times, she went into the garden and gath- 
ered some rose-buds and heliotrope, arranging 
them prettily as she went in. 


“ Haven’t you studied long enough at that old 


book, Cousin William ?”’ she asked, holding the 
bouquet before his eyes, and laughing at his sud- 
den start. 


“You think so, at any rate,” he said, laugh- 
“Are these for me?” 


“Certainly. I brought them as a peace 


offering.” 


“A peace offering? what did you want of 
We are good friends, are we 


“T didn’t know as you liked my rudeness, 


yesterday morning, and I wanted to say that I 
was sorry,” she said, with much the air of a 
convicted child. 


“Why, you’re dreaming, Anne,” he said, 
with a gay laugh. “I didn’t even know that 


you were rude. "You are privileged to do as 


you please, and you know we made a contract 


yesterday to be good friends, and never have 


anything serious between us. In future, you 
must remember that I forget all your pretty im- 
pudence as soon“as you are out of sight; will 
you?” 

“Yes, if you wish it so,” she said, half vexed, 
and not a little hurt at the implied indifference. 

“Most certainly I wish it so, Anne. I 
wouldn’t have you think that I refuse to be a 
good friend to you, and enjoy your society, be- 
cause you don’t choose that I should take a 
deeper interest in you. My mind is occupied 
with serious things, you know, and there isn’t 
much room in it* for these little trifling matters. 
Come! let’s go outin the garden. I want to see 
your flowers, and I think I’ve studied about 
enough for this afternoon.” 

Anne smothered her mortification and anger. 
Trifling things! She’d let him see that her so- 
ciety, and her likings and dislikings were not 
such trifles, as he thought. So she flirted more 
gaily than ever, laughed and sang and danced 
about the house like a pet bird, and was alter- 
nately kind and cold to the young man appar- 


ently without a poe 

But in a few weeks, new actress appeared 
upon the scene. Another cousin, one really re- 
lated to William, came on a visit to the family, 
and won all hearts at once. She was so digni- 
fied, so superior, and so good, too! Anne could 
not but love her; and she, in turn, petted the 
little beauty, and treated her with the same affec- 
tion that she would have bestowed upon a baby 
sister. She braided and decked her hair, and 
arranged her dresses for rides and parties to 
which Lawrence invited her; she praised the 
pretty girl wi s\_§, and contrived always to 
draw her out in comfiany when she seemed shy, 
or come to her relief when she was out of sorts 


companion glso, But William talked to Caro- 
line, as he never had tohet. Caroline could en- 
ter into all his i and plans. Her cultivated 
mind co all his studies and argu- 
ments—his proud aspirations for the future. 
Both would trifle tnd romp with the gay girl, 
but when any veiyjof real sentiment or valuable 
thought was § , they seemed to forget her 


cheek glow, as he poured out his feelings and 
speculations; and Carry’s face always wore an 
aspect of pleased appreciation, while she listened 
and replied. 

They studied together, too, great heavy books, 
while Anne worked idly at her embroidery, or 
drummed on the great piano in the parlor, wish- 
ing from the depths of her little heart that she 
was wise and learned. Anne had begun to think 
that she might have a heart, after all. At any 
rate, there was sometimes a very definite ache 
down there in the region where a heart should 
be. When William turned from flattering her, 
and laughing at her nonsense, to such an ear- 
nest, respectful manner with her companion ; 
when he so plainly treated her as a plaything, 
and Caroline as an equal; when he only gave 
her the foam and froth of his idle hours, despised 
and forgotten in a moment, and opened the 
stores of study and thought that had accumu- 
lated so long, as soon as he turned to her rival— 
‘Anne felt that she was justly punished for trifling 
with him and with herself so long, and crept 
away alone to cry with mortification and real 
sorrow. As for Lawrence, his nonsense and his 
attentions were absolutely hateful to her, and in 
a fitof anger one evening, she told him never to 
come there again, if he always came to see her. 
The sight of William and Caroline going out to 
walk together, quite destroyed the little patience 
with which she had been trying to listen to him. 

“ What is the matter with Anne ?” asked Mrs. 
Mason of her son and niece a few days after- 
ward, when they were sitting together in the 
library, and Anne was pensively watering and 
weeding her flowers. 

“Is anything the matter with her?” asked 
William, looking out at her, as she stood now 
beneath a tree, watching the flight of a bird 
upward. 

“ She hasn’t been so well, lately, as usual, and 
she seems sort of strange, too—not half so cheery 
as she used to,” said the kind old lady. “TI 
wonder if she and Lawry hasn’t quarrelled! He 
hasn’t been here, lately.” 

“ Poor child!” said William, looking with a 
sort of pitying admiration at the graceful young 
figure. ‘She’s so happy in her world, it would 
be a pity if it should disappoint her.” 

“ Not so much of a child as you think, Willy,” 
his mother answered. “You treat her as 
though she was a baby, and how can you expect 
her to be serious with you ?” 

“ She never would let me treat her any other- 
wise,” the young man said, gravely, still looking 
at Anne, who had gone back to her flowers 
again, but had forgotten to pull up the weed she 


had her hand upon, and knelt thoughtfully by ' 



















































her favorite rose-tree, quite oblivious of what she 
was there to do. 


perhaps, my son. 
teen, you know, and was an only child—poor 
thing! I suspect she came up pretty much as 
she pleased, and never knew what a serious 
thought was, until she came here.” 


but he still looked in the same direction. 
had raised her hand as if to dash away a tear, 
and then risen and gone slowly down the walk 
out of sight. 







































































“ You didn’t try long and patiently enough, 
Besides, Anne’s only six- 


William’s eyes looked decidedly misty now, 
Anne 


“ Anne’s got the foundation of a nice, sensible 
woman in her,” persisted the old lady; “and I 
think she’s too good for Lawry. But what’s to 
be, will be, I suppose, and she seems to have her 
heart seton him. I only wish I knew what 
ailed her.” And the old lady went thoughtfully 
back to the jelly she had left boiling. 

Caroline, too, went out to see the operation, 
and William turned to his writing again. But 
Anne’s sweet face, pale and tearful as his fancy 
pictured it now, would sit on his pen, and spoil 
all his lines. He couldn’t write, and he couldn’t 
study ; so he took his hat and went down the 
garden walk. 

But if he sought for Anne, he sought in vain, 
for she was not in any part of the garden. Sit- 
ting down, he heard slow steps coming along the 
street and lingering as they neared the garden. 

“Why, Lawrence!’ he said, recognizing his 
friend. “What a stranger you are! Why 
don’t you come in now? It’s as much as a 
week since you were here last. You and Anne 
haven’t quarrelled, have you?” 

“Yes we have ; and she told me not to come 
again,” answered the young man frankly, half 
smiling at the confession. “I felt vexed enough 
to stay away in earnest, but she’s such a witch 
of a thing a man can’t stay away from her long, 
and then I know she likes me, and I fancy she 
feels as badly as I do.” 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t come 
to see the rest of us then, Lawrence,” William 
said. ‘Just walk in and take tea with us to- 
night, and you shall have an opportunity to see 
Anne alone, if you wish.” 

Lawrence was full of spirits, laughed and 
chatted with Caroline who tried to entertain 
him, as one stoops towards a child they wish to 
amuse, complimented Mrs. Mason’s cooking, 
talked about the weather with the squire, and 
tried to approach Anne, who was as coolly indif- 
ferent as possible.- After tea, Anne must play 
and sing, which she never refused to do, but 
much to Lawrence’s annoyance, and the amuse- 
ment of the rest of the family, she broke down 
in the middle of every piece he attempted to sing 
with her, and took no notice of his efforts to 
propitiate her. William proposed a walk, and 
both Caroline and Lawrence eagerly seconded 
him. But to their surprise, Anne declined going, 
and wishing them a very pleasant walk, went up 
the broad staircase, singing the air of a new 
opera. Lawrence’s look of disappointment and 
vexation was a study for a painter; but he was 
too proud to complain, so he bade the old people 
good evening with as good a grace as possible, 
and tried to talk very cheerfully until he was 
alone. Then he solaced himself by wishing all 
girls in the Red Sea, and declaring that he would 
never speak to that little jilt again, and finally 
wound off with three cigars which he smoked 
with great energy. 

William found it difficult to study or write, 
and impossible to sleep for many hours that 
night. Mathematical figures, problems of his- 
tory or philosophy, all run to brown curls and 
pouting lips, and pretty little feet that danced 
just like Cousin Anne’s. What could the girl 
mean? Did she really like Lawrence, as he 
thought, and as William had made up his mind 
that she did? and was all this coldness and 
change in her manner in consequence of a lover's 
quarrel? William resolved to speak with her 
the next day, though it seemed rather a delicate 
matter for him. 

Morning brought just the opportunity he 
wished. Anne had begged permission of Mrs. 
Mason to take charge of the parlors, and after 
William had been seated for some time in the 
library, with his book upside down before him, 
he heard her singing softly, as she dusted and 
arranged the furniture. It was a very pleasant 
sound, much like the warbling of a bird, and as 
William listened, he fell into a day-dream, half 
forgetting the intended interview. But the sud- 
den ceasing of the tune broke the spell, and 
with a sigh and half smile, he rose and went 
through the hall. 

“This is not taboed, is it?” he asked, just 
putting his head in at the door. 

“Not now,” Anne said; “but if you had 
come half an hour before, 1 should have said 


William looked admiringly at her. Was ever 
anything so pretty as the pink morning dress 
and nice collar, the wrought slipper on the little 
foot, the brown, wavy hair, tucked away behind 
her ears, the dimpled arms, with the sleeves 
pinned up on them? Nothing could be prettier 
and daintier than Anne, not even the flowers she 
was arranging in the vases. 

“You see I’m in housekeeping trim,” she 
said, laughing, and glancing at the calico apron. 

“You look charming in any trim, Anne,” he 
replied ; and he really thought so. 

“I can dispense with compliments,” she said, 
with a scornful cur! of her pretty lip. “If you 
have nothing more sensible than that to offer, 
you'd better go back to geometry.” 

“IT thought you liked compliments,” he 
answered. 

“I like them when they can’t help them- 
selves,” said Anne; “but not when they mean 
‘what a fool you are!’” 

William laughed, and colored at the dis- 
tinction. 

“Do my compliments mean that, Anne?” be 
asked. . 

“Yes, always,” she said. “Some people’s 
flattery comes from their heart, but you always | 
despise people you flatter, William. If you 
really felt such things, you'd be the last one to | 
say them.” | 

“Then I'll never say them to you again, 


Bat I have come to say something more serious, 
only that compliment couldn’t help itself, you 
know. 
afraid you'll think me impertinent. 
promise me absolution if I offend, Anne ?” 


I scarcely know how to begin, for I’m 
Will you 


“IT wont make any promises,” she said, stoop- 


ing over the flowers so that he could not see her 


face. ‘You ought to know whether it should 
offend me, certainly.” 

“ Well, I'll risk it any way, then. I don’t be- 
lieve your anger would be very terrible, Anne. 
I wanted to say something about Lawrence. 
The poor fellow feels very badly because you 
treat him so coldly. Anne, 1 know he went 
home in very low spirits last night, and you 
don’t seem exactly as you used to. Now, Anne, 
if there’s any trifle separating you, why can’t 
you have some explanation, and be friends 
again. These things are hard to bear, and you 
ought not to subject such a good fellow as Law- 
rence to them, from any pique or pride. Hadn't 
you better make up your quarrel ?” 

Anne raised her head proudly. 

“Did he ask you to come to me?” she said, 
in so dignified a tone that William began to 
feel ashamed of his errand. 

“No, not exactly, certainly,” he said. “But 
then I thought myself such a good friend to 
both, that I might take the liberty to speak with- 
out giving offence.” 

“You are very kind,” she answered, haughtily. 
“But I really cannot see what concern you 
have in the matter. “As for advice, when b 
wish it in such a delicate matter, I shall hardly 
ask itof you. Ithink my aunt would be the 
more suitable person.” 

Gathering up the refuse flowers, she swept by 
him and up the staircase with the air of a prin- 
cess, while he stood in silent astonishment and 
shame. It was too delicate an office for him— 
and why had he not seen it? He had made a 
great mistake in thinking Anne a child, and 
treating her as such in all things, when she had 
alla woman’s sensitiveness ifi this. No doubt 
she loved Lawrence, and was suffering from 
some causeless jealousy ; but it would not do for 
him to interfere again. He only wished that he 
had had sense enough to mind his studies and let 
Anne alone. With a slow step, and rather a 
heavy heart, he went back to the library and 
bent his head over his book.again. A loud 
laugh disturbed him at last, and looking up, he 
saw Caroline standing beside him. 

“You must have a new gift, cousin,” she 
said, still laughing. ‘‘ No wonder you were too 
much absorbed to hear me come in. Is it just 
as easy as the other way?” 

William looked at his book. It had been up- 
side down all the forenoon. Laughing and col- 
oring deeply, he threw it from him and went 
out. At dinner-time, he came in quite serious 
and handed a letter to his father. The old gen- 

an read it, put it in his pocket silently, and 

aited until the meal was over and the family 

all in the sitting-room before he made any remark 
upos it. 

“You pay a great compliment to our pa 
tience,” Mrs. Mason said, when she had gone 
twice round her knitting-work, and her husband 
had gone twice through the letter again. “ What 
is it, William ?” 

“Tt is an offer of the very post I have wished 
for!” he said. “A capital situation in Phila- 
delphia! But it takes me away rather soon—in 
three days. I’m sorry there’é no more time.” 

“ There is everso much for youto do. You 
can’t possibly go so soon.” 

“Tcan buy all the clothing, mother; and as 
for the rest, you can all say your last, words in 
three days, I should think,” William said. 

He turned to look at Anne, curious to see how 
she would take the annbuncement. She was not 
by the window where she had been gitting, nor in 
sight anywhere. He would have given the world 
to have seen her face then, but she was not to be 
found, and did not come back until twilight. 
She had been down in the field and meadow 
searching fora rare sort of flower, and heard the 
announcement of William’s intended departure 
very quietly indeed. 

“ We shall miss you very much, cousin,” she 
said, turning to him calmly, and then going to 
put her flowers into a vase. 

William felt more hurt than he would have 
been willing to acknowledge, but he determined 
to make up his quarrel with her that very night ; 
so when she sat at the piano, playing and sigg- 
ing softly, as was her habit at twilight, and the 
rest of the family were discussing his affairs at 
the other end of the parlor, he went up to her, 
and begged she would excuse his impertinencs 
that morning. He wasn’t really aware what a 
fool he was making of himself until afterward. 

They wouldn’t think or talk any more about 
that, Anne said. It wasn’t worth troubling 
about. She should forget it entirely, by the next 
day. William winced slightly, as though some 
one had struck him. Anne’s indifference was 
not of so little moment to him as he had begun to 
think; but he was too proud to speak of his feel- 
ings, and only told her all about his intended 
journey and the place he should occupy. 

“Aad now, Anne, may I sometimes write to 
you?” 

“ Write to me? No—not if—” But she could 
say no more, for her pretty lips ‘rembled so vis- 
ibly, and a quick tear dropped from her eyes. 

That tear? There was no misunderstanding 
that. It was a diamond lens, through which, as 
with microscopic power, was revealed all the 
story of Anne’s heart. He saw in one instant 
how much he had misconceived her—how poorly 
he had understood her delicate maiden heart. 

In a moment more he was kneeling at her 
feet, with both her fair hands in his own, and 
with all the true eloquence of his full heart, was 
pouring into her willing ear a flood of tenderness. 

His departure was delayed for a month, and 
when he went to fill his new situation, he took 
with him his young wife—Covsis Anxr 





_ +--+ -—_—_——-- 


To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, 
though accompanied with the secret condemna- 
tion of conscience, is the mark of a little mind ; 
bus it requires a sou! of no common stamp, to be 
satistied with his own acquittal, and to despise 
the condemnation of the world. —/acun. 













+ Sorrow 





(Written for The Flag of our Union 
FROM NELLIE, ARSENT. 


SY Wrhace & Panos. 


Years have pasted ines fret we parted, 
Years of trouble and of care; 

But I still have been treehearted, 
Though your lot I might net share 


When the loving bart of promise 
Drifted on the stormy ena, 

When our sweet bope perted from us, 
Still my heart was true to thee 


And now after yeare of trial, 
Hope upeprings ov becyent wings, 
T can give you no denial 
In the Ditse the sweet thought brings. 


Sines, as in the old, you call me 
By each sweet, endearing name, 

I will come, whate ee befall me, 
Bren as Rebecca came 


I will be to you the loving, 

Aud the true and filthful wif, 
Tn my daily action proving 

How my love becomes my lite. 


If your eyes are ever tearful, 
I will treasare every tear; 
And whenever you ave cheerful, 
I will joto you in your cheer. 
Tn your joy or fp your sorrow, 
You will fod me by your side; 
And | will not fear the morrow, 
After | become your bride. 


——— a owe 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DEST! NY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN rirTs. 





A DEAUTIPUL cottage once stood by the w: 
of a litte rivulet which had its origin fo 
among the White Mountains, flowing from 
snows which lay deep in their hidden ravines 
ia midsumther, until by gradual accretio 
smaller brooks it became a swift and 
discharging ite yaters finally into the Atl. 
through a neighboring State. It bore no des: 
tion at the point of its course where the vine 
ered cottage was situated ; it was there bu 
imfant stream, and gave no promise of wh 
was to be ere its waters should help to swell 
bulk of the great ocean, There were none i: 
immediate vicinity to give ita name, the d 
ers hal always known it as the “ Rivalet,”’ « 
times calling it “ Silver Rivulet,”” when they 
upoa the steps beneath the broad porch in | 
of their cottage, Qmd Temarked with ploasure 
beautiful effect of the moonligtt on the gr 
ripples of the stream. 

Ivy Cottage was the home of peace and re 
ment. The traveller, after passing the n 
and sterile region which bounded its grou: 
would instinctively pause to admire the » 
which presented so agreeable a contrast. 
white walls were partially concealed by bra: 
ing elms, two lofty poplars marking the loca: 
ere the eye could discover more of the place ; 
wreathiny smoke from the chimney alone testi 
that it was inhabited, save at casual hoafs w' 
@ grave and tful man paced ap and do 
the grassy shote of the rivulet, which Howed | 
beyond.the white-washed paling tft sarrou 
ed and enclosed the cottage garden. You cor 
see that it was no farmer's, for save the li 
green oasis upon which it had beem built, ° 
country for sevéral miles around consisted 
rocky upland aff plains, utterly destitdte of v: 
dure. The little rivulet wound its serpent. 
course through this unpromising region, creati: 
@ narrow strip of herbage-covered land on eith 
side, until it emerged from this neighborho- 
among the beautiful hills of the southern porti 
of the State. 

The inmates of the dwelling were three 
namber—the »wner of the spot, Richard Trev: 
his wife and fother. The cottage had been th: 
home but for 4 few years, the owner having + 
tired from actixe life, and constructed an asylu 
here, where hg might bring his newly-marri. 
= and his aged parent. He was a oien 


Fe RCE CFO Et 
tn Pivuk piedieiie. 


nced a deep and piercing sorrow, in the lo 
of a brother near and dear to him. It was upx 
this very stream, although he knew it not, furth: 
down where its current grew strong and «wil 
that the boy brothers were at play, wading whe: 
the water was shallow, and splashing it wi: 


| their bare feet; and anon, as the younger gre: 


ybolder, he had clambered into the boat whic 
“was secured near by, and cast off the painte: 
Jaughing gaily as it floated slowly from the shor 
sand carried him gently over the water. (Quick! 
the discovered his danger, however, as he saw th 
affrighted Richard standing in mute horror o 
the bank, am! became aware that he was driftin 
with the currentpfar distant on either hand fron 
the shore, and his cries were uttered with all th 
strength of his feeble voice. Bat it wasin vain 
no living being was near except the brother, an 
all impotent to save; so the youthful voyage 
journeyed unwillingly on, his Hittle igure becon 
ing more and more indistinct aw he stood in th 
stern of the boat with arms outstretehed toward 
Richard, in fruitless appeal for aid, umtil he wa 
Jost to sight, not for an hour ora day, bat for 


lifetime. He must have drifted on to his deat! 
for he had never retarned, nor had the long an 
careful search which his agonized parents ha 


made, sufficed to restore him to their arms . eve 
the cad satisfaction of burying hie dead body we 
Benied them Thenceforth they had lived | 
heir honee by the river, a sorrow-stricken pai 
nd the wife and nother soon sank in the grav 
This had happened long years before we se 
Sem in their cottage by the rivulet, and en inte 
Al of change and contact with the world ha 
filha th space ; but the bowed form and sorts 
fal for of the parent, and the grave, thoaghrtf, 
Repert € the son, attested thet ell thie had tn 
sufficed & destroyw the recollection of their cart 
or thie reason Richard Trevor he 
chosen th wuiet, lonely spot for the home of wi 
his fotard © -« and hither he had brought bi 
wile, wh A ™®,,,, dy one who could eyempathix 
with hiv t 
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me to say something more serious, 
ipliment couldn’t help itself, you 
cely know how to begin, for I’m 
-hink me impertinent. Will you 
solution if I offend, Anne ?” 
ke any promises,” she said, stoop- 

' »wers so that he could not see her 
vught to know whether it should 
tainly.” 
risk it any way, then. I don’t be- 
ver would be very terrible, Anne. 

say something about Lawrence. 
ow feels very badly because you 
coldly. Anne, 1 know he went 
+ low spirits last night, and you 
actly as you used to. Now, Anne, 
trifle separating you, why can’t 
me explanation, and be friends 
» things are hard to bear, and you 
-abject such a good fellow as Law- 
. from any pique or pride. Hadn’t 
\s@ Up your quarrel ?” 
her head proudly. 
< you tocome to me?” she said, 
a tone that William began to 
of his errand. 
xactly, certainly,” he said. “But 
“ht myself such a good friend to 
ight take the liberty to speak with- 
once.” 
ery kind,” she answered, haughtily. 
'y cannot see what concern you 
matter. “As for advice, when b 
1a delicate matter, I shall hardly 
I think my aunt would be the 
p the refuse flowers, she swept by 
\¢ staircase with the air of a prin- 
stood in silent astonishment and 
$ too delicate an office for him— 
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[Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 
FROM NELLIE, ABSENT. 





BY WILLIE EB. PABOR. 

Years have passed since first we parted, 
Years of trouble and of care; 

But I still have been true-hearted, 
Though your lot I might not share. 


When the loving bark of promise 
Drifted on the stormy sea, 

When our sweet hope parted from us, 
Still my heart was true to thee. 


And now after years of trial, 
Hope upsprings on buoyant wings, 
I can give you no denial 
In the bliss the eweet thought brings. 


Since, as in the eld, you call me 
By each sweet, endearing name, 

I will come, whate’er befall me, 
Even as Rebecca came. 


I will be to you the loving, 

And the true and faithful wife, 
In my daily action proving 

How my love becomes my life. 


If your eyes are ever tearful, 
I will treasure every tear; 
And whenever you are cheerful, 
I will join you in your cheer. 


In yeur joy or in your sorrow, 
You will find me by your side; 

And I will not fear the morrow, 
After I become your bride. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DESTINY. 


\BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


A BEAUTIFUL cottage once stood by the waters 
of a little rivulet which had its origin far up 
among the White Mountains, flowing from the 
snows which lay deep in their hidden ravines even 
in midsummer, until by gradual accretion of 


But circumstances may diminish the impress | 


of sorrow from the heart, however early it may 

have been received, and though remembered, it 

will seem no longer as a picture of the present; 

the curtain of years intervenes, and though pre- 

served and not destined to fade entirely, the 

mourner no longer dwells upon it as a grief to 
| be daily renewed. A new member of Richard 
Trevor’s family now dwelt within the cottage ; 
the feeble cries of an infant now gladdened his 
ears. A son was born to him, a trust confided 
to him; his life henceforth should be varied in 
its purpose and course. The advent of that 
little being was the advent of newly-formed plans 
in his mind ; his future must be consecrated to 
the care and education of his child. No such 
thoughts passed through the mother’s mind—her 
only sentiment was love towards the babe. But 
as Richard Trevor sat by the cradle upon that 
Sabbath morning, and regarded the features of 
the child, his mind was reaching and grasping in 
the darkest depths of the future. It was nowim- 
potent, senseless, and a babe; future years 
would develop its strength and faculties, and it 
would become a man. 

Ivy Cottage should be his home. His home 
not alone during the years of his childhood and 
youth, but there his life should be spent. The 
boy should be instructed in the knowledge of the 
hollow-heartedness of the world—the man would 
receive the lesson for a truth; the boy should 
experience the pleasures of the happy home which 
Ivy Cottage should be to him, and the man 
would take no less delight in its associations. 
The boy should learn to look upon the loved 
ones around the family hearth as his only friends ; 
the man would seek for no new friendships, and 
covet no other society. 

And thus the little Cecil Trevor commenced 
the “ voyage of life,” surrounded by infiuences 
such as these, passing with the years through his 
infancy and childhood, and nearing the age 
when it should appear whether his father’s plan 








































upon what his father had said. This, then, must | nearer the termination of the voyage, his thoughts 
be his dwelling forever. ‘ How wearily,” he | turned anxiously to Ivy Cottage and its inmates. 
reflected, “ will the years pass away when I am | Would they receive him back to their arms and 


aman. I shall always look upon these same | call him their boy again? Did they not think 
objects, and even the little brook will lose its | of him as one dead? 


beauty to me then. Ah, why am I not a bubble 


on its waters, that I might behold other scenes !”” | 


The thought suggested the action; he obeyed 
the impulse. Gathering several articles of 
clothing into a bundle, he crept noiselessly down 
the stairway and stood in the hall. The door of 
his parents’ chamber was partly open, and their 
deep breathing assured him of their slumber. 
He hesitated a moment as he reflected upon their 
grief at his absence, but brushing away his tears 
he whispered to himself, “I will return again,” 
and passed out into the night. 

He was undecided at first in what direction to 
shape his course, but as his eye rested on the riv- 
ulet, he remembered his oft-repeated wish, and 
followed its current, walking as fast as possible 
along its shore. Only once he looked back; 
then, as he gained the summit of a rounded hill, 
whose descent would shut the cottage from his 
his view. It rested so peacefully in the moon- 
light that his heart was touched, and his resolu- 
tion shaken, but he hurried away before he had 
resolved to turn back, and continued on his 
course. He travelled all night, never wearying 
till sunrise, and then laid down to rest beside the 
stream, a rivulet no longer, but now arapid river 
in whose depths the streamlet was merged. 

It was a long and weary way from Cecil’s cot- 
tage home to the mouth of the river, and the sun 
rose and set more than once before he had accom- 
plished his journey. He passed through large 
towns and cities on his route, amd. many things 
he saw which were new and wonderful to him. 
As often as he was hungry he would stop at 
some farm-house by the way, and his innocent, 
earnest look always procured him the satisfac- 
tion of his wants. Sometimes he rested at night 
beneath one of these hospitable roofs, but oftener 


Almost three years had 
passed since his departure ; what agony must his 
parents feel as they thought of their lost boy ! 
The voyage was almost completed when 
Cecil’s friend fell sick. It was a slow fever that 
burned in his veins and seemed to fire his very 
blood with its heat, and day by day he sank 
beneath it and grew still weaker. Cecil was 
ever by his bedside, watching anxiously and 
waiting upon him. In that time of trial he fully 
repaid all his kindness. Night and day he was 





still at his post, ministering to the sick man, but 
in vain, for he sank lower in life daily and grew 
weaker. Death could not be far off; the work 
of destruction was almost done. 

The dying man fixed his eyes on Cecil, in 
what seemed his last hour, and regarded him as 
he had many times before. He stretched out 
his thin hand and laid it on the boy’s arm, and 
drew him nearer that he might comprehend his 
low uttered words. 

“Tell me, my boy,” said he, “have you not 
deceived me in anything since you have been 
with me ?” 

Cecil did not answer, but his confusion revealed 
to the sick man his secret. The latter rose to a 
sitting posture and eagerly exclaimed : 

“My child, do not refuse me this, perhaps my 
last request. I would know your real name, for 
I feel assured that the one you have given me is 
only assumed.” 

“ Pardon me,then,my dear friend,for deceiving 
you; I wished to conceal all traces of my flight.” 

“ But your name ?” 

“Is Cecil Trevor.” 

“ And your father’s ?” 

“ Richard.” 

“Thank God !” he exclaimed, as he fell back 
upon the pillow, ‘“‘my conjectures are true! 


smaller brooks it became a swift and deep river, 
discharging its" waters finally into the Atlantic 
through a neighboring State. It bore no designa- 
tion at the point of its course where the vine-cov- 
ered cottage was situated ; it was there but an 
infant stream, and gave no promise of what it 
was to be ere its waters should help to swell the 
bulk of the great ccean. There were none in the 
immediate vicinity to give it a name, the dwell- 
ers had always known it as the “ Rivulet,” some- 
times calling it “ Silver Rivulet,” when they sat 













.@ not seen it? He had made a 
» in thinking Anne a child, and 
- such in all things, when she had 
' sensitiveness ifi this. No doubt 
wrence, and was suffering from 
s jealousy ; but it would not do for 
eagain. He only wished that he 
enough to mind his studies and let 
With a slow step, and rather a 
‘e went back to the library and 
‘ over his book.again. A loud 


had been laid wisely. The lessons which had 
been set him were diligently studied and learned, 
and after the instruction which he had received, 
he came to regard all that lay beyond his home 
as worthless and vain. His thoughts were con- 
fined to the rivulet, and he seemed to regard it 
as a companion and friend. Sometimes, as his 
father observed him wading in the little stream, 
his thoughts reverted unpleasantly to a scene of 
like nature long years before. 

Very quietly the years of Cecil’s childhood 
























he was compelled to make his bed among the | Cecil, you have saved me by this announcement ; 
rushes by the river-side. And so he journeyed | for yours and your father’s sake I shall recover. 
on past waterfalls, bridges, mills and factories, | Richard, after long years of separation I shall 
wondering at all he saw, thinking nothing of the | see you again!” 

morrow, until finally he reached the termination —_— 

of the stream, and looked off upon the great Ivy Cottage is revealed to us again in the 
Atlantic. Vessels were coming and going, many | placid moonlight. All seems the same as if we 
were moored at the wharf, and the noise and | had left it but yesterday; the little rivulet still 
bustle of getting underweigh confused the | babbles before the door, and the long uncut grass 
little adventurer and bewildered his mind. grows in luxuriance between. Two forms are 


‘Lhim at last, and looking up, he 
‘tanding beside him. 

' have a new gift, cousin,” she 
iing. “ No wonder you were too 
to hear me come in. Is it just 
other way ?” 

‘ked at his book. It had been up- 
the forenoon. Laughing and col- 
he threw it from him and went 
-t-time, he came in quite serious 
‘etter to his father. ‘The old gen- 

put it in his pocket silently, and 

\e meal was over and the family 
g-room before he made any remark 


& great compliment to our pa 
Mason said, when she had gone 
r knitting-work, and her husband 
through the letter again. “‘ What 


st of the very post I have wished 
“A capital situation in Phila- 
it takes me away rather soon—in _ 
m sorry there’d nd more time.” 
erso much for youto do. You 
0 80 soon.” 
all the clothing, mother; and as 
ican all say your last, words in 
‘ould think,” William said. 
look at Anne, curious to see how 
the annduncement. She was not 
where she had been gitting, nor in 
He would have given the world 
vr face then, but she was not to be 



































ripples of the stream. 


ed and enclosed the cottage garden. You could 
see that it was no farmer’s, for save the little 


dure. The little rivulet wound its serpentine 
course through this unpromising region, creating 
@ narrow strip of herbage-covered land on either 
side, until it emerged from this neighborhood 
among the beautiful hills of the southern portion 
of the State. 

The inmates of the dwelling were three in 
number—the owner of the spot, Richard Trevor, 
his wife and father. The cottage had been their 
home but for a few years, the owner having re- 
tired from acti¥e life, and constructed an asylum 
here, where hg might bring his newly-married 
wife and his aged parent. He was a thinker, a 










upoa the steps beneath the broad porch in front 
of their cottage, and remarked with pleasure the 
beautiful effect of the moonlight on the gentle 


Ivy Cottage was the home of peace and retire- 
ment. The traveller, after passing the rocky 
and sterile region which bounded its grounds, 
would instinctively pause to admire the spot 
which presented so agreeable a contrast. Its 
white walls were partially concealed by branch- 
ing elms, two lefty poplars marking the location 
ere the eye coyld discover more of the place ; the 
wreathing smoke from the chimney alone testified 
that it was inhabited, save at casual hours when 
& grave and thoughtful man paced up and down 
the grassy shore of the rivulet, which Howed just 
beyond.the white-washed paling that surround- 


green oasis upon which it had been built, the 
country for seyéral miles around consisted of 
rocky upland af¥T plains, utterly destitdte of ver- 



































passed away, and smoothly and free from inter- 
ruption as the course of the Silver Rivulet to 
which his sports were confined. The boy was 
somewhat thoughtful, too; while gazing upon 
the streamlet he had questioned to himself, “‘ does 
this brook always flow the same as here—is it 
never enlarged ?” He wondered where it found 
its final rest, and what received its waters; and 
as he became older, and was permitted to read 
the books which related to the works of nature, 
his-soul was filled with longings to behold them ; 
to view the great ocean of which he had read, 
and to sail over them in the wonderful vessels. 
From the instruction which he had thus far re- 
ceived, his mind was filled with doubt. ‘“ What 
wonders, he thought, “ must lie behind these hills 
and plains! Why should I not be allowed to 
see them with my own eyes? But my father 
tells me that I must never leave this house, and 
that my destiny lies here. Destiny! What is 
it? It must be something which prevents me 
from going abroad ; perhaps man who controls 
me. But O, how should I rejoice to look upon 
the wonders of which Ihave read! My father 
is much older than I—my grandfather is still 
older than he; can they have lived here all their 
lives, contented and happy? Perhaps destiny 
holds them here; and yet if I were a man, I 
would not be controlled by another !” 

One day, shortly after this soliloquy, he sought 
his father and talked with him long and earnestly 
of these things. With a strength of mind which 
surprised the elder Trevor, he told him all his 
thoughts, his doubts and conjectures about the 






































Weary, cold and hungry, Cecil sat himself | visible at the gate, both men. They have stood 


down against a post, and was soon lost in sleep. 
He must have slumbered long, for when he awoke 
it was quite dark,and he could barely make out the 
features of the man who had aggused him. He 
saw in him a rough, sailor-like person, whose 
kind expression of countenance invited confidence 
at first sight. 

“‘What is the matter, my little friend ?”’ the 
stranger said; “can help you to get to your 
home? You seem tired and lost here.” 

At the mention of home tears sprang involun- 
tarily into the lad’s eyes, and for a moment he 
was too agitated to reply. 

“Come with me,” said ghe stynger; “ here is 
my vessel moored at the w jedebelow. Come 
with me into the cabin, and there you can féll 
me of all your sorrow.” 

Cecil placed his hand confidingly in his, and 
they went together aboard of his ship and down 
into the cabin. Seated there, be related the 
whole of his strange story; hé td his listener 
of his cottage home, of his fathgr, his desires so 
bounded by parental authority, and of his 


deaving home and coming hither. The stranger 


listened with undivided attention, and when he 
had finished, his eyes rested admiringly upon the 
countenance of the boy. Something there was 
in that face which strangely moved him; he 
seemed to discover something familiar in it. 
He rose from his seat and paced the floor of 
the cabin in deep thought, but apparently he 
could not recall the time or place connected with 
his memories, whatever they might be. Turning 
again to Cecil he addressed him thus : 


there for some minutes when the youngest lifts 
the gate-latch, and silently they gained the porch. 


“Through the open door they can look into the 


room where the family are assembled, sitting in 
silence. There are but three in that group. 
The figure of the old grandfather seemed to the 
young man to be but slightly altered, but near 
him there sits one whom he recognizes, who did 
not formerly wear that sorrowful expression of 
countenance, nor was his hair so gray three years 
before. He sits in his chair, partly turned to- 
wards the door, his head fallen upon his breast, 
and his eyes fixed and almost vacant in express- 
ion. “There was one other, the woman who sits 
in frons of him; young, still, but oppressed like 
the others with grief. 
{ For a moment the strangers stood by the door 
contemplating the scene within, the ticking of the 
clock, the only audible sound. Richard ‘Trevor 


raised his eyes, and with a deep drawn sigh he 


said: 

“ Father, wife, let us mourn for the lost ones, 
and still turn our thoughts in resignation to 
heaven. Brother and son both are gone, and 
we may never hope to see them on earth. I can 
almost feel that our boy has been snatched away 
by the retributive hand of the Almighty ; in my 
impious weakness I would have taken from him 
the controlling of his destiny. He has punished 
me, and I can only bow beneath the stroke and 
say, “ Thy will be done !” 

The doorway was darkened by the forms of 
the two strangers, and they entered the apart- 
ment. Richard Trevor started hurriedly, as he 


" tbe world ; after this he spoke of the manner of his “And now, my lad, what do you mean to do? | saw the youngerof the two, but when the cap and 
1 not come back until twilight. dreamer, " F Sot 1d. | education, of the commands which he had re- | Would you like to return again to your home, | cloak were removed, and the face and form of 
down in the field and meadow Far in the early years of his life, he had ex- from his parent, of the word destiny which 


rare sort of flower, and heard the 
of William’s intended departure 
leed. 
\iss you very much, cousin,” sho 
him calmly, and then going to 
into a vase. 
more hurt than he would have 
acknowledge, but he determined 
quarrel with her that very night ; 
t at the piano, playing and sigg- 
as her habit at twilight, and the 
ily were discussing his affairs at 
‘the parlor, he went up to her,” 
would excuse his impertinencs 
He wasn’t really aware what a 
king of himself until afterward. 
’tthink or talk any more aboat 
id. It wasn’t worth troubling 
ould forget it entirely, by the next 
winced slightly, as though some 
him. Anne’s indifference was 
voment to him as he had begun to 
as too proud to speak of his feel- 
‘old her all about his intended 
place he should occupy. 
nne, may I sometimes write to 


? No—not if—” But she could 
her pretty lips trembled so vis- 
. tear dropped from her eyes. 
here was no misunderstanding 
liamond lens, through which, as 
> power, was revealed all the 
heart. He saw in one instant 
imisconceived her—how poorly 
od her delicate maiden heart. 
more he was kneeling at her 
er fair hands in his own, and 
eloquence of his full heart, was 
willing ear a flood of tenderness. 
was delayed for a month, and 


tied with the secret condemna- 










































rienced a deep and piercing sorrow, in the loss 
of a brother near and dear to him. It was upon 
this very stream, although he knew it not, further 
down where its current grew strong and swift, 
that the boy brothers were at play, wading where 
the water was shallow, and splashing it with 
their bare feet; and anon, as the younger grew 
bolder, he had clambered into the boat which 
was secured near by, and cast off the painter, 
laughing gaily as it floated slowly from the shore 
and carried him gently over the water. Quickly 
he discovered his danger, however, as he saw the 
affrighted Richard standing in mute horror on 
the bank, and became aware that he was drifting 
with the currentyfar distant on either hand from 
the shore, and his cries were uttered with all the 
strength of his feeble voice. But it was in vain; 
no living being was near except the brother, and 
he all impotent to save ; so the youthful voyager 
journeyed unwillingly on, his little figure becom- 
ing more and more indistinct as’ he stood in the 
stern of the boat with arms outstretched towards 
Richard, in fruitless appeal for aid, until he was 
lost to sight, not for an hour or a day, but for a 
lifetime. He must have drifted on to his death, 
for he had never returned, nor had the long and 
careful search which his agonized parents had 
made, sufficed to restore him to theirarms ; even 
the sad satisfaction of burying his dead body was 
denied them. Thenceforth they had lived in 
their honse by the river, a sorrow-stricken pair, 
ind the wife and mother soon sank in the grave. 


tem in their cottage by the rivulet, and an inter- 
Xl of change and contact with the world had 
fille the space ; but the bowed form and sorrow- 
fal fee of the parent, and the grave, thoughtfal 
aspect & the son, attested that all this had not 
sufficed & destroy the recollection of their early 
sorrow. Wor this reason Richard Trevor had 
chosen uiet, lonely spot for the home of all 





This had happened long years before we see | 





life, and then appeale his father to tell him 
why he must not go, even j 
from his home. 

“Why is it,” he said, “that I must always 
dwell in Ivy Cottage? How do youknow what 
will happen to me? I have read in books of 
towns and cities, of lakes and oceans, of men in 
far-off lands whose faces are different from ours, 
whose language is different, and of countries 
where the sun shines always and where are never 
snow and ice. But you say that I must forever 
make this spot my home ; you speak of this as 
fixed and settled ; tell me, father, why this is so?” 

And thus it appeared to Richard Trevor that 
the soul which he sought to bind in his selfish 
restraints, had broken them all and was secking 
earnestly for the truth. He replied in as firm a 
voice as his agitation would permit : 

“Cecil you have disobeyed me in thinking of 
these things! I have taught you to consider the | 
world as nothing to you; that your life can never | 
be passed elsewhere than where you were born, 
and where you have lived. Believe this now, al- 
ways think of itasatruth! Your destiny lies | 
here, your life can be spent in no other place.”’ 

“My destiny! What is this destiny of which 
you speak so often? What is it that prevents | 
me from leaying my home ?” 

“Tt is your fate ; you are commanded by it to 
pass yonr life in this spot.” 

“ And rust it always be so—will there never 
be a change iv my fate ?” 

“My son, why should you wish it? But it | 
matters not—your future is fixed and cannot be 
changed.”” 

Cecil turned his head to hide the tear which 
this announcement called forth, and the father 
smiled at the thought that he had at least disci- 
plined the boy to think as he would have him, 
however his own wishes might point in a contrary 
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or do you still desire to see something of the 
world ?” 

“If there could be some one to protect me,” 

jed Cecil, ‘‘ some person to care for me and 
go with me, Ishould greatly prefer to wait a 
year or two before returning.” 

“How do I seem to you?” said the man, 
smiling; ‘how should you like me for a friend 
and companion ?” 

“And will you be? May Igo with you in 
your ship, and see the world with you ?” 

“Yes, my lad; my ship sails in the morning 
on a long voyage, and you shall go along with 
us as cabin-boy. I will do my best for you, and 
you will discover, perhaps, that you might have 
fallen into worse hands.” 

With many thanks did Cecil express his ea :er- 
ness to do as the sailor had proposed, and so, 
betore the sun had fairly risen on the following 
morning, he stood upon the deck and saw the 
land rapidly fading from view, while the water 
spread itself upon every side. The voyage was 
long and stormy, and in the exeitement of a new 
life his thoughts dwelt not so often nor so sor- 
rowfully upon his deserted home as he had feared. 

The relations between him and his benefactor 
grew daily stronger, and their friendship prom- 
ised to be lasting. Cecil was instructed by him 
in the mysteries of navigation, and everything 





pertaining to the vessel was soon made plain to 
him. But beyond this interest of his protector, | 
there was something in his conduct which puz- | 
zled and confounded the boy. As often as his 
eyes rested on him, he seemed to be busy with | 
memories of the past, striving, apparently, but | 
in vain, to connect the boy with some by-gone 
event. Never ceasing in his kindness, this one 
mystery had the effect of estranging him from 
his protege in some degree, though their outward 
actions showed them to be as friendly as before. 
The ship had now been two years from home, 
and her prow was again turned towards the 


Cecil Trevor revealed, he fell upon his neck, end 
wept in silent though uncontrollable emotion. 

There was a meeting which may not be ade- 
quately described. Brother and son had both 
returned ; the one long sorrowed for, the other 
wept for asamong the dead. There was deep 
and heartfelt joy that night beneath the roof of 
Ivy Cottage. The wanderers speedily told their 
tales, and as Richard Trevor listened, he acknowl- 
edged in his heart that all had been for the best. 
Part of his son’s destiny, which he had already 
fulfilled, would have been lost—his brother would 
have never returned to him had fate willed it 
that Cecil should always dwell at home. 

Upon the years that followed let us draw the 
curtain. Content to know that 


“Allis of God; if he but wave his hand 
The clouds collect, the rains fall thick and loud,” 


we may imagine that the lives of our characters 
were thenceforth spent in peace. 
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We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, OF we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 


| THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, Tae Youxs Lion 


or Mount Hor. A romance of the Eastern World 
The best story which the author has ever written. 
BY... cccccccccevccescecsececes SYLVANUS COBB. Jz 


' THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Smuo.en oF tux 


CHESAPEAKE. A story of the sea andourown coast. A 
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e, is the mark of a little mind ; 
soul of no common stamp, to be 

own acquittal, and to despise 
a of the world.—Lacon. 
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upon the landscape he thought long and earnestly 


ders. And now day after day, as they came 


mail. 
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Housetwife’'s Department. 


{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union ] 
Pumpkin Soup in the Italian manner. 

Take @ quantity of pumpkin, acconting to the quanti- 
ty of soup you wish to make: a pint of milk requires 
about a quarter of a pound of pumpkin. Take off the 
rind, and remove the seeds and surrounding parts; cut 
the pumpkin tnto pieces, and boll it with water for two 
hours, until itis reduced to a jelly. and the water is en- 
tirely consumed. Add a piece of butter the sise of an 
egg, and a little salt, and boil for a short time Then 
boil separately a pint of milk, and add « sufficient quan- 
tity ofsugar. Pour the milk over the pumpkin, then 


| Place some slices of bread in the dish in which the soup 


is to be sent to the table, pouring over it some of the 


| pumpkin soup. Cover the dish, and set it ina warm 


place for a quarter of an hour, to give the bread time to 


| soak, but do not suffer it to boil, and send it to table with 








| 


| 
| Paper Hangings. 


the rest of the soup. 


Charcoal, 

All sorts of glass vessels and other utensils may be 
purified from long-retained smells of every kind, in the 
easiest aud most perfect manner, by rinsing them out 
well with charcoal powder, after the grosser impurities 
have been scoured off with sand and potash. Rubbing 
the teeth, and washing out the mouth with fine charcoal 
powder, will render the teeth beautifully white, and the 
breath perfectly sweet, where an offensive breath has 
been owing to a scorbutic disposition of the gums. Pu- 
trid water is immediately deprived of its bad smell by 
charcoal. 








Arrow-Root Mucilage. 

This is made by rubbing the arrow-root powder with a 
little cold water ina basin, by means of the back of a 
spoon, until it is completely mixed with the water; then 
pouring boiling water over it, at the same time stirring 
it avsiduously until a soft, gelatinous, teuseious muci- 
lage is formed, and lastly boiling it for fire minutes. A 
tablespoonful of the arrow-root powder is sufficient to 
make a pint of the mucilage It may be moderately 
sweetened and rendered palatable by the addition of a 
little lemon juice. 


To keep Stoves and Kanges bright. 

Make a weak alum water, and mix your British lustre 
with it; put two spoonsful in a gill of alum water; let 
the stove be cold, and brush it with the mixture; then 
take a dry brush and lustre, and rub the stove till it is 
dry. Should any parts before polishing become so dry 
as to look gray, moisten it with a wet brush, and proceed 
as before. By two applications avyear, it can be kept as 
bright as a coach body. 





To make Hens lay in Winter. 

Provide—l. A comfortable roost. 2. Plenty of sand, 
gravel and ashes, dry, to play in. 8. A box of lime. 4. 
Boiled meat. chopped fine, every two or three days. 
5. Cornand oats, best if boiled tender. 6. All the crumbs 
and potato parings. This treatment has proved quite 
successful—and hens which, without it gave no eggs, 
with it, immediately laid one each, ou an average, every 
two days. 





Remedy for Chapped Hands, 

Take one ounce of bitter almonds; peel them and mash 
them into a paste with oil of swect almonds and the yolk 
of an egg. adding a little tincture of benzoin, so as to 
form a thick cream. Now add a few drops of oil of cara- 
way. It is to be rubbed on the hands at night, and a 
soft kid glove to be worn during the treatment. 





To take Ink out of Muslin. 

Dip the part stained with ink into cold water; then 
fill a small basin with boiling water, and on the top place 
a Rewter plate; lay the muslin upon the plate; strew 
salts of lemon or tartaric acid upon the ink spot, rub- 
bing it with the bowl of a spoon; the spot will then im- 
mediately disappear. 





Lemon-Peel Tea, or Water. 

Pare the rind of one lemon which has been previously 
rubbed with half an ounce of refined loaf sugar, put the 
peelings aad the sugar into a jar, and pour over them a 
quart of boiling water. When cold, pour off the fluid 
and add one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 


Cure for a Felon. 

Take a pint of common soft soap, and stir in it air 
slacked lime till it is of the consistency of glazier's putty. 
Make ® leather thimble. fill it with this composition and 
insert the finger therein, and change the composition 
once in twenty minutes, and a cure is certain. 


Hooping Cough. 

Half» scruple of cochineal, one scruple salt of tartar, 
and one gill of pure water. Mix them together and sweet 
en it with loaf sugar. A teaspoonful. a dose for a child, 
three times a day. This has been used in our family apd 
found invaluable. 

Remedy for Bronchitis. 

Take honey in the comb, squeeze it out and dilute with 
a little water, and wet the lips and mouth Oocasionally 
withit. Iv isax never been known to fail,in cases where 
children had throats so swollen as to be unable to swallow. 
Roast Sweetbread. 

Boil seweetbreads, either heart or throat; trim them 
and dry them; then egg and bread-crumb them; brown 
them before the fire or in the oven; put good clear gravy 


under them, and watercresses, as a garnish. 





In consequence ofan apartment never being too light 
—for we can always diminish superfluous light—paper 
hangings should be of a light color, that they may retiect, 
not absorb, light. 





- -BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rowz- 
TeexTa volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ite extraordivary popularity 
and unequalled circujation. It ie the pioneer of ilus- 
trated papers in thie country. and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
ju which Batsow’s Prcrontat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of lutelligence 


| than those who do not Lave access to this admirable me- 





dium for improvement and instruction 
{> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 
cit Seataine portraits of all noted {odividoals, male 
or female. whe may appear among us. 
en It gives aeaiual views of the various cities of the 
Union, and peblic buildings, north and south 
(> It prevents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
> It coutaine sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches aod varied miscellany 
(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it ix a weekly visitor 
{> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regalar contributors to Balicu * Pietorind 
U7 It is admitted ou ad hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 
CP” lteengraving*® educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with «i noted localities 
> it forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each. 
with about one thousand eplendid engravings 
'> Thus forming s paper original in devign, sods 
favorite in every part of our Union 
TERMS :—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subscribe; sue year....-- False amentane s sow 

2 subacribers, ** = 

4 “ 

10 ” tM eeeees a 
Any person sending us tineine subscribers at the inst 





| pate, shall receive the thrrirenth copy grat 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his T ' 
own addres at the lowest clab rate 
[> Sample copies sent when desired 
Pubii cath Barvnoat. by MM BALIAU, 
No. 22 Winter Street 
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Poets Corner. 
{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
‘THE MOUNBEAM. 








BY I. W. STANTON SANBORN 


Lightly my boat I row 
O’er the silvery lake ; 
Calmly the breezes blow, 
Ne’er a ripple make. 










How beautiful thy beam, 
O Moon of silver light! 

Asin my bark I dream 
Of fairy visions bright 


Celestial ray of love, 
Dispelling gloom and fear; 
Fit symbol of ** above,” 
To beautify and cheer. 


How dark would night appear, 
Without thy modest smile ; 
Lonely, long and drear 
Would seem to us the while 





PEACE. 


0, Peace, thou source and soul of social life, 
Beneath whose calm inspiriting influence, 

Science his view enlarges; Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her ports ; 

Blest be the man divine who gives us thee; 

Who bids the trumpet hush its horrid clang, 

Nor blow the giddy nations into rage. 

Who sheathes the murderous blade, the deadly gun 
Tuto the well-piled armory returns ; 

And every vigor from the work of death . 
To grateful industry converting, makes 

The country flourish and the city smile.—THomson. 





TREATMENT OF A FRIEND. 
Leave s friend in anger never, 

Ere thou canst forgiveness pray, 
Death the silken cord may sever, 

Leaving nought to love but clay. 





Domestic Story Departm ent. 





[Written in The we of our Union.] 
THE FATAL LETTER. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 

Ir was almost dark in the little parlor of the 
cottage, which Mr. Mason and his daughter in- 
habited. Not that it was so very near night, but 
there were heavy, black clouds in the sky, which 
threatened soon to open and pour down a de- 
luge of rain. The very air was heavy and op- 
pressive, and the waves came rolling upon the 

* beach with a long, sullen roar. 

At each of the front windows of the cottage 
parlor stood a figure shrouded in gloom. Mr. 
Mason drummed upon the window-seat in a 
vague, uneasy way, seemingly unmindful of the 
coming storm and of everything about him, so 
intently was he wrapped in his own thoughts. 
His daughter stood gazing earnestly out upon 
the ever darkening sea and listening to its sullen 
roar. It wasin the frightful pause of the cle- 
ments, when they seemed gathering strength for 
some awful conflict, thar the voice of Mr. Mason 
was heard, rendered terribly distinct to his daugli- 
ter by the unnatural calmness that brooded over 
everything except the sea. 

“ Milly.” 

“ Yes, father,” said Milly, with her eyes still 
fixed upon the water. 

“Ido not know how it is,” said Mr. Mason, 
solemnly ; “but I feel as if something were 
about to happen to me—something serious. It 
is not often that I am troubled with presenti- 
ments as I am to-day.” 

“ It is only the effects of the storm,” said Milly, 
without changing her position. “You will be 
quite bright and cheerful when it is over, and, 
father, we shall laugh at your presentiments 
then.” 

The father leaned back against the window 
and muttered to himself: “She does not know— 
how should she? As if twenty years remorse 
could bring cheerfulness. As if I could be 
cheerful with this burning pain at my heart. 1 
am an old man now, and could ill bear the sneers 
of the world—but for her, it is ten times worse. 
O, why did I yield totemptation! Why did 1?” 
and he sank back witha stifled groan of anguish 

“It will be lost,” cried Milly, suddenly. 
“See, father, that small vessel lying so near the 
shore. They cannot know what a dangerous 
coast this is.” 

“Child,” said Mr. Mason, raising himself, 
and speaking with a fierce energy, not hearing 
or not heeding his daughter’s remark ; “ Child, 
if anything should happen to me, secure as soon 
as you can the papers in my desk—they are ot 
great importance. Through them you will learn 
the secret of my life—the fatal secret, which 
has made my life a burden. And, Milly, you 
must promise to carry out my last wishes, which 
I have transferred to paper and deposited in my 
desk. Child, will you promise, even though it 
should bring life-long misery, perhaps death upon 
you? Promise that you will not spare my mem- 
ory, but do what justice demands of you?” 

“I promise,”’ was Milly’s low, solemn answer. 

And then as if the tempest had been waitin;, 
for that critical moment to ratify the solemn 
promise just made, the terrible calm was broken, 
and there occurred one of the most sudden and | 
the most terrific storms, which had ever been | 
knewn on the coast before. 

Both father and daughter closed their respec- 
tive windows, but still stood in their former posi- 
tions as if fascinated by the sublimity of the 
scene. Milly’s eyes were fastened upon the 
water, whose low, sullen moans had changed to a 
hoarse, roaring sound. But in the gathering 
darkness and the turmoil of the waves, nothing 
could be seen of the little vessel, which ten min- 

utes before had caught Milly’s attention. 

Suddenly her eyes were blinded by a vivid 
sheet of lightning, and the next instant there was 
a heavy fall upon the floor. Slowly recovering 


from the effects of the shock she had received, | 
Milly’s eyes wandered around the room, while a 


vague and undefined fear oppressed her. 


Right upon the floor where he had fallen when | 
stricken by the relentless messenger of death, | 


right in sight of his daughter, whose gaze rested 
upon the inanimated mass, lay the old man, who 


a few moments before had gloomily foretold his 






































own fate. And still the daughter gazed on and 
on, and watched the proceedings of her old nurse, 
who vainly sought to restore life to the mass, 
with a sort of fascination, the horror of which no 
words could express. By-and-by, when the 
nurse had turned away sorrowfully from her 
useless task, the daughter came resolutely nearer 
to the dead, whose eyes had closed so suddenly 
and mysteriously upon the things of this world. 
Forever and ever had the light gone out of those 
loving eyes, forever and ever was the pulse still- 
ed, and the weary heart at rest. People had 
whispered that he had been a hard, stern, even a 
cruel man. He might have been so to the world, 
but to his motherless child he was ever kind. 

The expression of the dead man’s face remind- 
ed Milly of her last, solemn promise. She half 
fancied that the white lips moved as if to form 
the words he had so lately spoken—‘ Promise 
that you will not spare my memory, but do what 
justice demands of you.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Milly was seated at 
her father’s desk, reading over and over again 
with a white face and compressed lip, a letter 
addressed to herself in her father’s hand-writing. 
And in the next room, which the old nurse had 
solemnly darkened, was that father stiffening in 
death, the lines on his rigid face growing sterner 
and sterner, making him look even harsher than 
he had in life. Without, the storm having spent 
its fury, was moaning and sobbing drearily—but 
through all and over all, was the sound of the 
water dashing fiercely, madly upon the beach. 

But Milly saw nothing, heard nothing but that 
terrible secret, which the letter had revealed. 
The familiar sights and sounds within the house, 
the storm and the raging sea outside, even that 
terribly unfamiliar sight in the next room was 
nothing to her—nothing when compared with the 
secret of her father’s life. 

Over and over again she read the letter be- 
ginning with, “ To my dearly-beloved daughter,” 
and ending with his signature. Each word in 
it, even the smallest was weighed separately, 
until the reader again reached the name at the 
bottom. In the formal phraseology and the clear, 
distinct handwriting of the dead man was the 
following traced : 

“J, Alexander Mason, being of sane mind, 
but believing that Heaven has heard my prayers 
and will soon put a merciful ending to my life, 
do solemnly affirm to the truth of the following. 
‘Twenty years ago, I was a lawyer struggling for 
competence. Though I was strictly honest and 
never descended to any meanness and had con- 
sequently gained a good character, yet fortune 
was slow to come tome. I was not over young, 
and therefore beheld with a keen disappointment 
the years passing on, which I had once fondly 
hoped would bring me fame and wealth. In the 
building, which I occupied was another’s lawyer’s 
office lower down than my own, the occupant of 
which Iwas very intimate with. Both poor and 
friendless, both striving for the same object, 
Frederick Vale and myself became fast friends— 
even our joys and sorrows were shared in com- 
mon. In many respects our fates were slike— 
we had both known poverty in our younger 
days, we had been friends at school, at college 
had gained the same honors, and were at the 
time of which I write, both struggling for a 


livelihood. 
“Tt happened one day that a man came to 


my office to abuse me for something, that I had, 
said or done in a case in which I had been en- 
gaged. I did not pay much attention to his 
words, believing them to be the ravings of an 
angry man and of not much importance. Final- 
ly, when nothing else could move me, he taunt- 
ed me with my obscure birth and poverty—he 
eyen struck me contemptuously. Then I could 
bear it no longer, but rising suddenly felled him 
like an ox to the ground. The blow killed him, 
though Heaven knows I did not mean it should— 
the next instant, I would have given worlds if I 
had had them to have brought my victim back 
to life. But he was dead—even my slight medi- 
cal skill told me that; and in agony I turned 
away from the glassy, staring eyes, which seem- 
ed to reproach me for the deed I had committed. 
A thousand burning thoughts rushed through 
my brain with the rapidity of lightning. I saw 
myself dishonored, lying in a prison cell, while 
my wife and child were dying a horrible death of 
starvation. I saw my name a common by-word 
all over my native land—and last of all, I saw 
myself dyingsa disgraceful death on the gallows. 
One way of safety suggested itself to me, but by 
taking it I should commit another great wrong 
of parallel enormity, with this my first crime. 
But I could not resist the temptation, and con- 
sequently, at an hour when I knew Frederic was 
absent from his office, I removed the body from 
my apartment into his. I wished to fix the sus- 
picion of the murder upon him, and I succeeded 
admirably. He was arrested, but owing to the 
absence of some link in the chain of evidence, he 
was acquitted, without the real murderer’s being 
brought to light. But though Frederic went 
forth a free man, the taint of murder hung about 
him. People shunned him, he became terribly 
poor, his wife died of a broken-heart, his own 
health failed, and he became a miserable, broken- 
down man. 

“T, on the other hand, grew rich and famous 
without a single effort on my part. But wealth 
and fame brought me no happiness—on the con- 
trary I suffered the most exquisite agony. I 
declare before Heaven, that no punishment that 
I may suffer hereafter can equal that which I 
have already endured. 

“To my daughter, who learns my crime for 
the first time from the perusal of this paper, I 
leave the solemn duty of making to those whom 
I have wronged all the reparation which lies in 
my power. To the dead I can make norepara- 
tion, but the living I may yet benefit by the ad- 
mission of my crime. Every year since the fatal 
event, have I sent anonymously to Frederic Vale 
a sum of money—this has kept him above want, 
but has not placed him in comfort. 

“ I do therefore pray and beseech of my daugh- 
ter, to seek out the residence of the said Frederic 
Vale, and to acquaint him with all the particulars 
which I have enumerated, that he mfy remove 
from himself the stain of murder, and fix it upon 


the rightful one. 
daughter, having reserved for herself a sufficient 
competence, shall convey to the said Frederic 
Vale and his heirs, all the residue of my property, 
as asmall atonement for the years of misery 
which my crime has brought upon him. In con- 
clusion, I would humbly ask his forgiveness, and 
pray him to be merciful to my innocent child. 


daughter, may she also forgive me for the doom 


which I have brought upon her. 
not falter in the right path, but will unshrinkingly 


‘of the schooner, that went upon the rocks.” 












































I do moreover desire that my 


“And my danghter, my good, kind, faithful 
Iknow she will 


pursue it unto the end. But let her remember, 
whatever is her portion, that Heaven is merciful, 
even though men are not.” 

Milly could not tell how long she sat with the 
letter before her, learning the words by heart, 
and endeavoring to comprehend the extent of 
her wretchedness—but she was aroused by the 
voice of her old nurse, saying something about 
the storm. 

“ What did yousay ?” asked Milly, vacantly. 

“] said it stormed badly now, and that there 
were some poor, unfortunate men in the water, 
that they are tryingto save. They are the crew 


“I will go down upon the beach,”’ said Milly, 
rising with sudden energy. 

“ But it storms hard, dear!” 

“T don’t care for the storm, I must go.’”” And 
as Milly spoke, she carefully locked up the fatal 
letter, and put other shaw! and bonnet. 

“Then let me go with you,” said the old 
lady, hurrying after her. 

There was a miscellaneous crowd upon the 
beach—one stern group of fishermen stood close 
down to the wate? which came rolling up with a 
terrific sound. There was a look in their faces, 
as they glanced intently off upon the water, 
which told how thoroughly they were wrapped 
up in the scene before them. The flaming 
torches which they bore, whilst they revealed the 
expression of the faces, also showed one man with 
a rope twisted about him, evidently watching a 
favorable moment to go out to the assistance of 
the poor wretches, clinging to the spars. The 
various fires on the beach showed other groups 
of men and women, all attracted thither by tho 
horror and anxiety which human life in jeop- 
ardy spontaneously calls forth. Away from 
the fires and the torches, an intense gloom pre- 
vailed, and in this gloom a few yards from the 
cottage stood Milly and her companion, regard- 
less of the rain drops and the wind, which threat- 
ened to sweep them away. The man with the 
rope about him was straggling with the waves, 
when there came $uddenly from the men on the 
spars a long, despairing wail. 

“ They are perishing, will noone save them?” 
cried Milly, starting forward, with a vague idea 
of throwing herself into the sea. 

Some one came rushing from the gloom be- 
hind them, and in a moment more, Milly saw by 
the light of the torches on the water’s edge, an 
athletic-looking stranger, wildly snatching a 
rope from one of the fishermen and plunging 
into the surf. 

A time of me A followed, and then 
two dripping méit = upon the beach— 
then others, who had!battled with the waves, 
}some’ with and some without a burden, were cast 
from the surf. 

But the stranger was gone—a shout arose that 
he was drowned, Five minutes passed, a time 
which seemed “em 6ternity to Milly, who had 
taken a strange i in the fate of the missing 
man, and then another shout arose—a shout of 
triumph, for the stranger had gained the shore 
bearing in his arms an old, gray-headed man. 
The young mam-soon recovered from his ex- 
haustion, but hewhom he had saved, lay ap- 
parently lifeless. A rumor went round amongst 
the various groups, that the two were father and 
son ; but it did not reach the ears of Milly, for 
she was following the group, who bore the old 
man to her cottage. It was the nearest house 
upon the beach, and the easiest of access, but 
some of the little band paused as they came near 
the door, for there had been a rumor abroad that 
afternoon, that the master of the house was dead. 

“Bring him in,” said Milly, who understuod 
their hesitation, ‘‘ and we will endeavor to restore 
him. The young stranger threw a grateful look 
upon her as she stood speaking in the doorway; 
and then carefully bore his father over the 
threshold. * 

A clear, mild day succeeded that of the storm. 
But the coast for miles around bore witness of 
the terrific conflict of the elements. Milly was 
seated in her father’s library when there came a 
knock at the door. She crushed the fatal letter 
in her hand at the sound, and waited for the ap- 
pearance of her visitor. It was the gray-haired, 
old man, whom she had restored to life. 

“Tcame to bid yow good-by, my child—but 
before I go let me ask you if I can be of any 
service to you? though I cannot repay you for 
all you have done for me. You seem desolate 
here.” 

“Tam desolaté,” said Milly, with a cry of 
agony. 

“Then call upon me for any service, as you 
would upon a father. My name is Frederic 
Vale, and—”’ 

“‘What did you say?” cried Milly, interrupt- 
ing him, whilst every trace of color left her face. 

“T said my name was Fredesic Vale.” 

“ Then this is for you,” and Milly, handed him 
the letter, and crouched timidly back in a corner. 

He read it over once or twice, then threw it 
down upon the table and walked across the room 
in an ungovernable rage, muttering to himself : 

« Justice at lass—but it comes too late to bring 
back what is lost. But at least Imay remove my- 
self from the suspicion under which I have always 
lived—and my son, too, shall no more be point- 
ed at as amurderer’s child. Perhaps the coward 

thought I should spare him when he was in his 
grave, but I will not—I am not too old for 
revenge.” 

The old man had forgotten that he was not 
alone. In his hurried walk across the room he 
stumbled over Milly. 

“How dare you remain here?” 
fiercely. 

“Thave a right here until he is buried. Then 
I will go off and endeavor to earn my living— 


said he, 





child! All his property belongs to you—I will 
not touch a cent of it.” 


said the old man, in a whisper. 
the presence of the dead. 


upon the face of his early friend, and then silent- 
ly sank down upon the floor. 

















“Child, who did you say was not buried ?” 
“Come and see,” and Milly led the way into 


The gray-haired man gazed long and earnestly 


“Child,” said he, after a long pause, “I was 
not myself just now. For the sake of the love I 
once bore him, I can do him no harm now—his 
memory is sacred to me. What matters it if 
tha world believes me guilty, as long as I am 
not guilty in my heart? Therefore I will de- 
stroy the fatal letter, and the world shall be no 
wiser. And you, if you will, shall be my daugh- 
ter, and I will endeavor to supply as far as I can 
his place to you. Shall it be so, my child?” 

“Yes, my second father,” and Milly also 
knelt down by the dead. In the doorway was a 
shadow, and Milly looking up, saw standing 
reverently on the threshold, the stranger, whom 
she had seen the day before. 

. * * * * 

A year afterwards in the same season of the 
year, there was a quiet bridal—the daughter of 
Alexander Mason had married the son of Fred- 
eric Vale. There was a happy family circle to 
celebrate their wedding, and foremost amid the 
group was a white-haired man, who blessed God 
for having given him such children. 

The happy wedded couple have long crum- 
bled into dust, and from one of their grand- 
children have the facts in the above story been 
gathered. 





THE WAY TO DO BUSINESS« 


It is seldom in the busiest seasons and in the 
most prosperous times that our retail merchants 
are more crowded with customers. Those men 
who have taken pains to inform the public that 
they have goods to sell, and will sell thern cheap 
for cash, are driving a brisk business. Many of 
this class of merchants are selling more goods 
than at the same time last year. If ever the 
fact was demonstrated beyond peradventure, that 
extensive advertising is a paying investment, it 
has been during the past few weeks in this city. 
The evidence is conclusive that thousands of 
dollars worth of goods have been sold for cash as 
the result of advertising ; where without it, the 
sales would have been a few hundreds. We 
merely state this as a fact, which ought to be 
fully realized by every business man.—Hartford 
Courant. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


And then becometh the ground so proude, 
That it rool have a newe shroude, 

And make so quaint his rode and fayre, 

That it had news an hundred payre, 

Of grape and flouris Inde and Pers, 

And many nervis full divers, 

That is the robe I mene iras 

To which the ground to praisin’ is.—Caaucer. 











Garden Walks. 

This is the month when the walks should be attended 
to, and should be occasionally rolled, particularly aftera 
thaw; and if the thaw be'attended with heavy rain or 
melting snow, care should be taken to open the drains, 
and keep them clear of rubbish and withered leaves, 
which are apt to choke them up. Snow should never be 
suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as it is apt 
to render them soft; and gutters or drains should be 
provided on each side, particularly on sloping grounds, 
to prevent heavy rains from washing away the gravel. 
If the season is wet and rather mild, weeds will appear 
which should be instantly destroyed, either by hand 
picking or watering with a strong solution of salt and 
water. Honeysuckles, Clematises, and other deciduous 
shrubs may be pruned if the weather isopen. Snails and 
slugs may be destroyed. 





Veronica. 

This is a pretty perennial, commonly known as Speed- 
well. There is an annual variety also—both are very 
pretty, bearing beautiful blue flowers. These plants 
grow wild in Britain, and thrive nicely in any common 
garden soil that is tolerably light, and at the same time 
moist; they are propagated by seeds and divisions of 
roots. Many of the kinds are suitable for rock-work. 


Santalum—Sandal- Wood. 

This is a stove plant, native of the East Indies; though 
there is one species from New Holland. The flowe: 
the S. album, the true sandal-wood, are smal! 
produced in spikes or racemes; b 
the plant consists in its 





neense. The plants should be 
grown in light sandy loam, and kept rather dry. 





Raphiolepis. 

This is commonly called Indian Hawthorn. Very 
elegant shrubs, natives of China, with white flewers, the 
centres of which are red; the bark is also reddish; and 
there is a reddish tinge to the leaves. The species are 
only half-hardy here, and are generally kept in a green- 
house, though they will grow in the open air agaiust a 
sheltered south wall. 





Peristeria—Dove Flower. 

A beautiful Peruvian epiphytes, which should be grown 
on wood It forms a very handsome addition toa green- 
house, when hanging from a basket or cocoa-nut shell 
filled with moss. 

Halimodendron, 

The Salt-tree; itis Siberian shrub, very hardy, and 
will grow in any soil or situation. When grafted on a 
laburnum it forms a very handsome drooping tree, with 
silvery leaves and purple blossoms. 

Draba. 

Very low plants, admirably adapted to rock-work, asin 
a wild state they grow in the fissures and crevices of rocks. 
They have pretty white or yellow flowers. The soil 
should be sandy and the situation sunny and open 





Sea Holly. 

An umbelliferus perennial with blue flowers, a native 
of Spain, which should be grown in sandy loam. The 
peculiar bright blue of the blossoms makes it very 
beautiful 


Scottia. 

An Australian shrub with deep red, pea-shaped blos- 
soms, and quite hardy in our gardens in any common 
garden soil 





Box-Edgings. 

The kind of Box used for thig purpose is Burns semper 
Trrens nana 
killed 
| Jaca—or Jack Tree. 
| A species of Artocarpus, or bread-fruit—not beautifal, 
but simply curious. 
| Cyrtamthus 
Cape bulbs, with heads of showy tube-shaped flowers, 
| cultivated like lily bulbs 
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ince, which is so great that 


Any other species is more easily winter | 











Qester’s Picnic. 


A boy out West entered a neighbor's house, weeping 





bitterly. 


“ What's the matter, Johnny?’ was the sympathetic 


inquiry a 


Dad's dead!’’ was the reply, and the boy's tears start- 


ed afresh—* they're goin’ to—{boo-hoo-hoo'"}—bury him 





| own address at the lowest club rate 


to-morrer, and 


nf know (boo-hoo!) that I shall never get 
over it!” 


Whar'd yer git it?” 

The tron was in his eye, but it had not exactly entered 
his soul. ~ SNS SSS SSS 

A Fig for the Grocer—When Abernethy was canvass- 
ing for the office of surge on to St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, he called upon a rich grocer. The great man in ad- 
dressing him said: 

‘“T suppose, sir, you want my vote and interest at this 
momentous epoch of your life?” 

“*No, I don’t,” said Abernethy ; ‘‘ I want a pennyworth 
Sei come, look sharp and wrap them up; I want to 


_—~ w_weeet 


A teacher of one of the Sunday schools was lecturing a 
class of little girls on the influence of pious instruction 


in the formation of bat character. 

*: Ah, Miss Caroline,” he to one of the class, ‘‘ what 
do you think you would have been without your good 
father and pious mother!” 

‘I suppose, sir,” answered Miss Caroline, ‘I should 
have been an orphan.” 





ERNE NN Ne eee 


Careful Wife—Don't, Charles, go to Boston, with that 
hole in the glbow of your shirt. 

Husband—Why not, =! dear? 

Careful Wife— use if the cars should run off the 
track, and you should get killed, people would think me 
a very negligent wife. 

Husband (buttoning up his overcoat)}—Ahem! yes, I 
dare say they would. 


ENN NS NN ee ees 


I say.—Dr. Sharp, of Hart Hall, Oxford, had a ridicu- 
lous, though very common habit of prefacing all his sen- 
tences with the words, ‘‘Jsay.” An wi graduate 
having mimicked this peculiarity, the doctor sent for him 
to pe him a jobation, baat a 2 pl -_ 

‘IT say, tLey say, you say, I say I say ;” when ny 
the ridiculous combination, he concluded by bidding him 
quit the room. 

“Your hand annoys me exceedingly,” said the Prince 
of La Roche to a talkative person who was constantly 
— the action to the word as he sat next him at 

inner. 

** Indeed, my lord,” replied the babbler, ‘‘ we are so 
crowded at table that I do not know where to put my 


Place it upon your mouth,” replied the prince. 
ereeeeeereereerrer, 


The Charlestown Advertiser says a whale of the hump- 
backed species was driven ashore at Nahant a few days 
since, and upon being cut open a pair of boots marked 
“J, ina state of preservation, were found in his 
entrails. It is supposed that the boots, as they were 
marked *‘ J,” belonged to Jonah, and were taken off and 
i ag by accident when he made his exit from the 
i's . 


Dignum and Moses Kean, the mimic, were both tailors 
and intimate friends. Bannister met them under the 
Piazza, in Covent Garden, arm-in-arm. 

* [ never see those men together,” said he, ‘but I 
think of a play of Shakspeare’s.” 

** Which of them, Bannister?” 

“Why, Measure for Measure.” 


RAR AAA AAAS ARR nts 


, 
Dogget. the actor, was a man of t humanity, as 
will appear by this . His tadblady’s maid, hav- 
ing taken an opportunity to go into his chamber one 
afternoon, and cut her throat with one of his razors, 
Dogget, when told of it behind the scenes, cried out with 
great emotion : 
** Zounds, I hope it was not with my best razor!" 


SRA RAS RA AAA anna 


The Smiths.—A wag who called sloud in the pit of 
Drury Lave Theatre, ‘Mr. Smith, your house on 
tire,”—whereupon a hundred and twenty-five Mr. Smiths 
arose, and when he continued, * It is Mr. John Smith's 
house,” that fen sat down; leaving a preponderance of a 
hundred and fifteen Johus in a net amount of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five Smiths. 


NN eee eee ee 


A representative of Gloster in King Tear as Reading 
was on one taken suddenly drugk. and another 
gentleman was found, who waa * rough studied” in the 
character. He got on famously, until the scene where 
he has his eyes put out, and then he was obliged to ask 
permission (o_read the rest of his part. 


eee 


The following was one of the questions discussed by the 
logicians of England seven centuries ago: 

“When a hog is carried to market, with a rope ted 
about its neck, which is held at the other end by a man, 
whether the hog is carried to market by the rope or the 
man. : 


eer 


Mr. Jobn Smith, of London, has @istontinued eating 
crabs, as he had eaten them so long that everything he 
undertook went backward. He had a brother who dug & 
well till he found he was * getting down in the world,” 
when he gave up the business and turned lamp-lighter. 
He then looked uy a little. 





The editor of the Rutland Heral 
Boston 


id, just married tos 
1, says that a pair of sweet lips, & pressure or 
two of delicate hands, and « pink waist-ribbon, will do 
as Aeteothed pon ee on three OF teed measies, 
8 large-#! wi Cou; ;a r jaws, sev- 
eral hydrophobias, and the Hostor’ bill ‘ 


~——eereerneeeoeee 


bad tem 9 
because Braxford was alway: 
exclaimed the judge, ‘‘ ye've little to plain; ye may 
be thankful ye’re not married to her.” 


** How now!” sai eS metenl Stend, ® 
them, “can it be that you are clandesti married!” 


eee en 


When Kemble retired from the stage he distributed his 
costume of Coriolanus among his brethren. To Mathews 
he gave his sandals, upon which the comedian exclaimed : 

* I'm glad I've got his sandals, for Iam sure I could 
never tread in his shoes.” 


A little daughter of the Rev. L. G. Hay, who was born 
in seen veers “31 ice and cold weather are unknown, 
upon waking up in Indiana, and seeing th 
had fallen over night, exclaimed : oe eee 

*O, who bas painted the ground?” 


EPIOGRAM. 
* Marriage. not mirage, Jane, here in your letter, 
With your education, you surely know better.” 
Quickly spake my young wife, while I satin confusion, 
* "Tis quite correet, Thomas, they've each an lijusion.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known week! 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and peoukaney 
has become a“ household word” from Maine to Callfor- 
nia. gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home 
because / 

icy It is fust such a Tr as any father, brothe 
friend would introduce eye family circle bad 

7 It is printed on the finest eatin surfaced paper, with 
new pe, and in 4 neat and beautiful style 

> It is of the mammoth sie, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

(O™ It is devoted to news, tales, perms. stories of the 
sen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

(7 It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou. who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

&> It numbers among its regulag contributors the 
best male and female writers in the countr 

S™ Its tales, while they absorb the Tr. cultivate 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

> It is acknow that the good influence of such 








& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 


7” Ita suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

(>> It columns are free from politics and ali arring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 

(7 It is for these reasons that it bar for years oo 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVAN‘ 


1 subscriber, one year....... 

4 subscribers," * 

10 * OM Vevececacces 
Any person sending us twelve subsecri? 

rate, shal! receive the thirteenth copy gre 
Any portmarter can receive ® copy « 


cH Sample copies cent when desired 
Published every Saturday. by Mm 
No 2 Wint 
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SCARLET FRAC. 


OR, — 
THE CARIBBEAN ROV 


A STORY OF THE RARLY NUCCANKRR- 
BY LIBUTENANT munnay, 


lcorrinven.] 


CHAPTER X1. 
DANGERS oF THE peer! 


Ler us look in upon the governor of P 
and the inmates of the fort for a single “a 
The consternation which followed the an 
the rover had subsided, though the m a 
how it was effected was known only cia 
cousins. The governor was, after all, so 
relieved from a perplexing situation, for be ds i 
Not execute sentence on the captain of the 1 
caneers, lest he should bring down upon hi 
the fearful vengeance of the whole coublens. | 
of the Brothers of the Coast, as the setae. 
reat of the lieu ‘i 
let Flag to burn every bailding pete pk 
ae fort, still rang in his ears. _ 
8 to Clarita, the 
old Severnor, she had ro ed syed ¢ 
a single month, that her still fairer cousin Cer 
tina could hardly believe her t besane. T) 
breach between them grew daily more o + 
and impesable. The young girls hed "teres. 
fided in nd loved each other for yoars, and he. 
been thrown together under such peculiar ci; 
cumstances, had leaned upon and trusted eaci 
other so entirely, that the transition to their —_ 
——— position was doubly bitter to then 
As to Christina, just in proportion as j 
and revengefulness of spirit hed eaeiinon 
in Clarita’s disposition and Appearance, so | 4 
ie radiant blossom of love which had eoned 
nh her heart, diffused a glow of fresl life and 
cauty into every look and motion of the beauti 
lyirl. She felt that her cousin watched her 
dah! that she was hated by her too, with the 
terest intensity. All was not so very sad to 
» however, for the new emotions of her heart 
re too sweet and redolent of tender Joy, not to 
4“ special influence. 
And yet,” she asked herself, musingly, agshe | 
alone gazing off upon the sen; " and et, | 
is there of hope for me in the future? De I 
know that in reason there ean be no sunshine 
ither Perez or myself, as treading the same | 
in lite together. ©, J dare not think of | 
I only know that I love that brave and | j 
Int man, however perverted he may be.” 
& moment's pause she continued “And 
loved him also, Ido not wonder at that 
so natural, and I wonder he did nor setarn 
¢, for she is very beautiful, and until this 
demon possessed her, was most lovable 
he hates him as she docs me, 







































the could | 
tray him! Vatieatly tracking his} 


wath 
pdhounds in the dense fi cl 


reste toda ao 
Farita! that was « subtlery 
hy of thee." 


’edro sat under the sha 


of re venge h 


le of projecsin { 
x | id 
lof the walls with a eyarin hia mouth s 


© from which he was carelessly watch to 
musing alone by himself. His mind 
m her whom we have just left, 

Christina regards this daring freebooter 
degree of interest is perfectly evi In 
said, halfaloud ; “and the rover'seyves of 
him every time they looked towards de» 
is & pretty piece of business ij here am 
4 from Madrid, on officer m favor 


in the army—hbave left all to follow 
and bewit« hing girl; 


ne 


he 


j bows 
any 


dor 


when, for now 

ps this redoubtable bur eaneer, andet ay 

ment when I beyan w hope I had che 

orable impression, dashes gil my her 

lucky chances, and J dec lare, J thie 

irl is ready to give up alland ful pet 
Lan ~Don Pedro.” he continued, fe 

tlouds of smoke, ‘ easy, DOL tow | Cant 
w will be hanged, doultlese, ere a | life , 
rho 

Don Pedro's attention was drawn he we 
Jy, attracted by the ery Aw sail! the ex 
nging to hie feet, his keen and un binges 
nee cam told him thes the new berereg) 
a seumy proudly wwarde the of gree 

| her sale and streamers fying, which 
enor lee thas the leony <apert recalle- 
which had been bailding at that ps 
ume Futertion f the Spanish at Mae 

far Al 

ame to Bchor in yallaut style, lay 
preseutd an unusual wcene of tere for 
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